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PREFACE 


There is a vast number of books about Edu- 
cation, most of which, however, are written pri- 
marily for teachers. Such as are designed for 
parents are usually quite technical, or deal with 
specific problems rather than with a general 
survey of the whole parental teaching prob- 
lem. It has long seemed that parents were 
singularly unsupplied with generally sugges- 
tive material. This volume is written with 
intention to supply, in some small part, that 
need. The parent is, after all, the responsible 
educator—not the school, not the state. If 
what is here written helps fathers and mothers 
a little better to understand their growing sons 
and daughters; to see what it is that the schools 
may supply, and are trying to supply, for their 
nourishment and development; to select insti- 
tutions of learning with more discrimination, 
and to gain from them a more adequate co- 
operation: the writer’s purpose will be accom- 
plished. 

This book makes no claim to be an adequate 
treatise on education. It is an introduction, 
for parents; nothing more. It attempts to do 
what an introduction to any subject ought to 
do,—not to prescribe but to survey. Nor has 
attempt been made to present here a scientific 
description of the whole complex school world 
of the moment. This is an age of pedagogic 
experiment. Because educators are really 
trying to make their efforts sound rather than 
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merely conventional, they contend with one 
another with a vigor sometimes acrimonious. 
Certain professional readers—if teachers read 
this book at all—will think the author a wild 
man; and others, more radical, will call him 
an old fogy. It is only fair to say that what 
has been written has been submitted to a num- 
ber of school people, of various schools of 
thought, and that most of them have deemed 
the principles expressed both sound and for- 
ward-looking. 

It is really principles and not programs that 
the parent needs. He or she properly desires 
to avoid fads, whether entrenched in custom 
or the product of emancipators. A few sane, 
common-sense theories help. A sound basis of 
intelligent desire needs to be arrived at, 
whereby to judge the people who clamor to 
assist, and even, in the case of state-backed 
schools, demand the right to assist, in the train- 
ing of our boys and girls. 

To my colleague, Dr. Lyford P. Edwards, 
and to my good friends, Mr. William Morrow 
and Dr. Albert J. Nock, I am indebted for 
their urging me to write the book, and for 
valuable suggestions. I wish also to thank 
Miss Marjorie Rollins, my secretary, for pa- 
tient and painstaking assistance; and my col- 
league, Mr. George Libaire, M. Oe for reading 


the proofs. BeERrnarp Ipprn¢s BELL. 


Annandale-on-Hudson, 
St. Dunstan’s Day, 1928. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


CHAPTER I 


HEN aman of sense sets out to produce 
anything, there are two questions 
which he will ask: first, ““What is it that I wish 
to make?” and second, ‘““What have I at hand 
out of which to make it?” 'Those are the fun- 
damental requisites: the vision of the created 
product and the raw material. Everything 
else is of secondary importance. ‘Tools, work- 
shops, even technical skills, have no meaning 
save in the light of the purposed article and the 
unworked stuff available. 

This prosaic consideration gives a point of 
approach to the problem of education. It may 
seem to some a platitudinous approach, but 
not, perhaps, to all people for, strange as it 
may seem to a wise man, the usual parent 
comes to a consideration of education in a way 
in which he approaches little else in life. This 
may be because he is awe-struck, unwilling or 
unable to examine it rationally, superstitious 
about it. At any rate, instead of asking 
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frankly what sort of man or woman he wishes 
to make out of his child and what the child 
is really like out of which he hopes that man 
or woman may be developed, he is apt to con- 
fuse himself in examination of the equipment, 
the machinery and the techniques involved in 
the educational process: he approaches the 
problem from the point of view of the school 
instead of from the human point of view. It 
is as though he were to judge his business by 
the factory instead of by what the factory 
turns out; as though he evaluated his work- 
people by their skill, regardless of whether or 
not that skill was useful for his purposes; or as 
though his home were really a thing of house, 
grounds and furnishings, regardless of whether 
or not these contributed to the happiness of 
those who lived their lives therein and there- 
with. 

This lack of realistic criticism of education 
on the part of parents is disastrous. To it is 
due a vast waste of money and human energy 
on the part of the state, and it produces a great 
deal of parental disappointment. It is even 
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unfortunate in its effect upon professional edu- 
cators, a class entirely too free from general 
criticism, too opinionated, too self-centred. 
These schoolmen frequently erect elaborate 
equipments, devise complicated pedagogical 
techniques—many of them ingenious—often 
with little regard to whether they further or 
hamper the development of that effective man 
who should be emerging from the schools, fre- 
quently with small consideration of whether or 
not there is available such raw material as will 
respond to the technique used or profit by the 
equipment furnished. 

Numerous instances will occur to the most 
casual observer: secondary school laboratories 
intricate enough for post-graduate research, 
put into schools which possess no libraries at 
all; playgrounds suitable for slum districts, 
laid out in suburban neighbourhoods; certain 
kindergarten methods originally devised for 
under-normal Italian peasants, slavishly imi- 
tated for normal children from Anglo-Saxon 
families of culture; colleges so overgrown that 
personal contacts are impossible and cramming 
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crowds out thinking; the abolition of the study 
of grammar, on the wild assumption that in 
the use of language the ordinary man is an 
artist and not an artisan; the exposure of chil- 
dren to so many “subjects” that there is no 
time for the study of any; the grading of one- 
room rural schools, with the result that the fifth 
grade has seven minutes a day for arithmetic; 
vast cultural high schools, full of lazy and un- 
interested boys and girls who ought to be learn- 
ing trades; the teaching in schools of techniques 
which every one except the educators involved 
know can only be learned in actual apprentice- 
ship. These and no end of multiplying absurd- 
ities our public authorities permit, chiefly be- 
cause parental pressure does not insist upon 
clear vision of the end in view, the educated 
man or woman, and due regard for the actual 
nature of the raw material, the growing child. 

It would seem a reasonable requirement that 
before teachers experiment with children they 
should convince parents of the wisdom of the 
experiments proposed. As a matter of fact, 
that is almost the last thing thought of. It 
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never will be done until parents insist upon 
their right to the children they have brought 
forth. That they may intelligently demand 

control, they have need to get over their some- 
what “new-rich” awe of teachers and of teach- 
ing and to examine education rationally for 
themselves. When they begin to do this, the 
better element in the teaching profession will 
- feel like singing Te Deum. 

Parents ought first of all, then, to define 
the purpose of education; decide what is an 
educated man. To be sure, in an absolute 
sense there is no such thing. Even the oldest 
and wisest of us is a child, an ignorant one at 
that. ‘The more educated he is the less he is 
likely to deem himself educated. Human be- 
ings are divisible not into the educated and the 
uneducated but into learners and those who, 
greatest of tragedies, have stopped learning. 
Nevertheless there is, in a relative sense, what 
may be called an educated man. Perhaps he 
can be defined as that man who may safely be 
entrusted with the continuance of his own 
further education. More particularly, he is 
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one who has been helped to something of four 
understandings: of himself, of his world, of 
that super-rational reality and purpose which 
men call God, and of the relationship of these 
three to one another. By education is meant 
the process, or combination of processes, by 
which a child is helped to discover, at least par- 
tially: his own potentialities; the nature of the 
things and people which surround him, how 
they came to be the way they are, how they 
behave; those ultimate realities, at which 
words can only hint, which are the springs of 
courage, serenity, peace; and, finally, a method 
of correlating his world with himself and both 
together with the ultimates. If one has been 
truly assisted to these four kinds of knowledge 
he will be able to take command of his own 
further development, he will be fitted fairly 
well to be the captain of his own soul and to 
share with others in the architecture of our mu- 
tual fate. If any one of those four develop- 
ments is grievously neglected, the result is apt 
to be a lopsided and even a dangerously lop- 
sided man. It is this quadripartite sort of 
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training which an intelligent parent will insist 
upon. The definition, although not perfect, is 
not bad. It is apt to appeal to the common 
sense of every earnest and affectionate father 
and mother. 

From the fourfold definition it follows that 
educational discipline must necessarily be of 
four sorts, none of which is to be forgotten: 
(1) artistic nurture, whereby the child is as- 
sisted to discover how he may creatively ex- 
press himself and, in the expressing of him- 
self, know himself; (2) scientific instruction, 
through which he discovers the world, physical 
and social, its nature, its history, the rules by 
which it runs; (3) contemplative training, by 
which he learns how to sense the ultimates 
which le beneath thought and beyond the 
world as perceived by the senses; and (4) 
philosophical culture, which leads him to relate, 
for himself, in himself, in a systematic whole, 
that which the artistic, scientific and contem- 
plative disciplines have revealed to him. 

It is safe to say that in the minds of most 
people to-day education is almost wholly con- 
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fined to the second of the disciplines mentioned ; 
is supposed to deal chiefly if not entirely with 
the mastery of facts and the acquisition of 
mechanical techniques. The old days when 
the three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic 
—were alone regarded as essentials are, it is 
to be hoped, forever past. It used to be sup- 
posed that the possession of literacy and an 
ability to figure would open all knowledge to 
any inquiring mind. Echoes of this conviction 
are still to be heard. Even among persons who 
should regard such naiveté with a smile there is 
frequently to be found a conviction that knowl- 
edge consists exclusively of a set of facts to be 
observed and memorised—facts geographical, 
historical, mathematical, literary, chemical, 
physical, biological, scientific. Science, which 
is the ancient name given to all knowledge, has 
in our day become limited to such knowledge 
as may be acquired through sensory observa- 
tion. Even those who recognise that there are 
other things in human experience often assume 
without question that there can be no true 
knowledge of these other things, and that to 
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study them is therefore not of the same impor- 
tance as the acquiring of facts. Even the arts 
are supposed by some persons to be decorative 
rather than fundamental. The struggle be- 
tween what may be called the conservative and 
the progressive factions in the educational 
world is really a struggle between those who 
insist upon regarding men and women, boys 
and girls, as fact collectors, and those who in- 
sist that all human beings have also artistic, 
mystical and philosophical functions, the de- 
velopment of which is of basic importance if 
they are to come to a happy, successful and 
really functioning maturity. These latter edu- 
cators insist that we have been leaving dor- 
mant, undeveloped, the creative, poetic, affec- 
tional and imaginative sides of our children 
and thus developing them without due contact 
with the whole stream of human experience. 
Because of these thoughtful criticisms of 
what has been admittedly an almost wholly 
factual educational system, there have come 
into being certain trends or movements de- 
signed to correct this lack of balance. What 
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calls itself the newer education insists that the 
child is not merely an observing mechanism 
and memory but also an artist, a dreamer, a 
creative personality. Some of the more ex- 
treme exponents of this modern idea have 
become so intent upon developing these facul- 
ties that they seem sometimes to neglect facts 
as not merely unimportant but occasionally 
wickedly intrusive. ‘They have created such 
astonishingly faddish schools as have inspired 
a suspicion of the whole movement. No par- 
ent wishes to expose his children to such a 
training as will make them careless about the 
vital distinctions which exist between things 
which are and things which are not, between 
thought which is logical and thought which is 
illogical. But these extremists are not char- 
acteristic of the main body of progressive edu- 
cators. Only uninformed persons nowadays 
deny the place of artistic creativeness and 
poetic aspiration in a sound development. 
There is now coming into being a still more 
modern and comprehensive school of thought 
which says that even a combination of the older 
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factual education and the newer creative edu- 
cation is not enough; that we must also add 
the contemplative and mystical values inherent 
in religion, and train children to adore those 
ultimates or that ultimate which le or lies be- 
yond the cosmos. There are also some few of 
the more thoughtful who insist that even the 
material furnished by all three of these tech- 
niques—the artistic, the scientific, the mystical 
—is insufficient until it has been digested and 
correlated. Such theorists point out that it is 
only in this synthetic treatment of experiences 
that the reason really comes into play. Reason 
is not used for the discovery of anything. It 
is by experience—artistic, scientific, mystical 
—that information is acquired. ‘The function 
of the reason is to digest that material which 
experience has accumulated. These educators 
think that it would be wiser if we acquired 
facts no more rapidly and to no greater extent 
than we can relate them to our lives. In 
other words they would make a philosophical 
element the basic consideration in all educa- 
tion. ‘They say that only those who at least 
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attempt such a unification of creativeness, 
science and religion can be truly esteemed 
competent, and that only to the extent that a 
growing child comes to something of such a 
conscious balance will he be either sane him- 
self or a safe contributor to society. They are 
of the opinion that he who is too lopsided a 
scientist loses hope and a sense of human dig- 
nity; that he who is merely an artist tends to 
absurd ego-centricity; that he who is chiefly 
contemplative and mystical is almost sure to 
become moony and absurd. ‘They aver that 
the primary necessity is for philosophy, “the 
knowledge of general principles as explaining 
facts and existences.” This newest school of 
thought in education has indeed swung far 
away from what has been that merely scientific 
attitude which in the past few generations has 
determined educational practice. 

Whatever one may think of these various 
contentions, this at least is true, that most 
critics of contemporary education agree that 
we have too little of everything else and too _ 
much of fact and technique. They do not dis- 
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parage the importance of these things pro- 
vided they are kept in their proper place. The 
more facts we know, the more rich and deep 
may become the mind which has digested them; 
but facts alone, until they are digested, are not 
merely unnourishing; they are apt to clog the 
intellectual colon. Skills we must have, but 
skills alone are not sufficient for a people; un- 
less they are purposefully, intelligently and 
socially correlated, they may even become a 
menace. The digestive and correlative parts 
of knowledge are distinguished in our modern 
day by the degree to which we neglect them. 

Education is really a complex thing. So 
complicated is it that there is small wonder that 
the usual parent is more than a little bewil- 
dered as he looks at his child and tries to plan 
what is best for that child. ‘There are those 
fathers and mothers who say merely, “I wish 
my child to learn how to make a living,” with- 
out asking what the child is to do with the 
living once he has made it. They dull educa- 
tion. There are those, a little wiser, who say, 
“TI wish my child to get much out of life,” but 
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never define what they mean by “getting much 
out of life.’ They confuse and blur educa- 
tion. ‘There are those who approach the prob- 
Jem with a reasoned balance of desired result. 
They advance education. But, alas, most par- 
ents do not belong in any of these three classes. 
Most of them are so puzzled by the magnitude 
of the task and so awed that they almost com- 
pletely give over their children to pedagogues, 
with a naive and pathetic trust that the educa- 
tional administrators are competent to deal 
with all that is involved. This vast majority 
of parents is the greatest hindrance that there 
is to educational progress. 

Throughout history it has never been the 
professional educator who has determined 
educational progress. School men are always 
conservers of the past; they always lag behind 
the times; they are the last people to see the 
needs of any era. In this respect they are a 
good deal lke priests and preachers. In re- 
ligion it has been laymen, like the Buddha, 
Mahomet, Amos, the Christ, able to see religion 
unprofessionally, who have simplified and cor- 
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rected it. Similarly, it is rarely the technically 
trained teacher who rectifies fundamental 
pedagogical maladjustments. For instance, 
the scholastic system of the Middle Ages came 
into being in response to popular demand. 
Long after the world outside the schools had 
ceased to be scholastic and had moved on into 
humanism, the universities and other schools 
persisted as they were. At length, unable to 
resist longer, they too were humanised, and 
so they statically remained for decades after 
the rest of the world had turned from hu- 
manism to science. It is only in our own 
generation that some schools have heard the 
peremptory summons of scientific interest. It 
is altogether likely that our schools will retain 
for a long time to come the almost exclusively 
scientific emphasis, with a fanaticism which 
will become increasingly absurd as progressive 
thought realises the importance of more than 
scientific learning. There are still universities 
and normal schools where Herbert Spencer is 
considered a modern thinker; where the ade- 
quacy of unsupplemented science is tacitly 
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assumed; where the renaissance of religion is 
quite unsuspected; where the contemporary 
decay of personality and leadership, so alarm- 
ing to the world at large, is unperceived. 
Teachers emerging from these institutions are 
not likely to know what is happening in the 
world. Parents are not justified in handing 
over their children unreservedly to the peda- 
gogues of to-day. This is recognised by none 
more clearly than by those educational leaders 
who find that their chief struggle must always 
be against the complacency, the conservatism, 
the ignorance and the inherited prejudices of 
teachers. 

From educators the world may properly ex- 
pect a vast amount of useful pedagogical 
method, as well as a great deal of almost 
equally valuable rule-of-thumb guess work; 
but it is not educators who mould thought. It is 
general living and the pressure of lay demand 
which determine educators and education. 
The parent is the point of contact between 
the world and the teacher. For the sake of 
education as well as for the sake of their chil- 
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dren, fathers and mothers must not blindly 
entrust them to the teaching force and devote 
no thought of their own to what is or what 
ought to be done for them. If they do, our 
growing boys and girls are all too likely to be 
led to-day by well-meaning but conventional 
pedagogues into the mazes of a forest of facts, 
all the trees of which they learn about but 
wherein most of the paths have been oblit- 
erated. ‘That may not be contemplated with- 
out deep distress. The Babes in the Woods 
is still heartbreaking tragedy. What educa- 
tion needs most is criticism by intelligent 
fathers and mothers. Without such criticism 
there is almost certain to be a deep divorce- 
ment between learning and life. 
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CHAPTER II 


REQUENTLY our problems become more 

clear to us if we know something of how 
those problems came to be. It may be worth 
while for us to look back into the past and 
see how the four elements of true education 
which have been noted in the previous chapter 
have been combined in various degrees of 
balance or the lack of it. In such a survey 
there is small use in attempting to go back 
of the Greek culture as it was in its period 
of flowering. More ancient times probably 
will teach us little. Indeed we cannot with 
profit go back, even if we would, because of 
education, before the Greeks, next to nothing is 
known. 

Greek culture combined the artistic, the 
scientific and the philosophical disciplines in a 
harmony never since equalled. In every re- 
spect the Attic youth was helped to regard 
himself as an artist, a creator of beauty. Not 
only did this influence his painting, sculpture, 
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music, handicrafts; it was the central principle 
even of that important activity of his, his ath- 
letics. Despite the fact that we have revived 
what call themselves the Olympic games, our 
whole conception of physical prowess differs 
radically from that of the first Olympians. 
What we admire most in sports is force, speed, 
power; what they sought was poise, grace, 
rhythm. Beauty was the mistress to whom 
strength was the servant. A Greek gentleman 
would have been disgusted with modern Ameri- 
can football, not because of its brutality——he 
was a callous animal himself—but because it 
isan ugly game. His athletics flowered in the 
dance. Because of general appreciation of 
artistic achievement there never has been 
a people with a more general good taste 
or a greater ability to make, even for vulgar 
uses, such tasteful objects. In the second 
place, in science, while they were handi- 
capped by lack of instruments of obser- 
vation and precision, they reached heights 
surpassed only in very modern times. For 
at least fifteen hundred years after they 
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had sunk into decay, neither in volume of 
observed fact nor in perfection of the scientific 
method did any people excell them, and only 
the Arabs came anywhere near equalling them. 
As for their philosophy, never since, even to 
this day, has pure thought reached the per- 
fection manifested by Plato and Aristotle; and 
not once has there been anything like the in- 
telligent public which listened to what they had 
to say. But great as were Greek achievements 
in all these fields, the greatest triumph was the 
balance in which the three disciplines were 
held, no one crowding out the others. Because 
of this, Attic civilisation was highly effective. 

Its one and eventually fatal defect was that 
it neglected the contemplative discipline, ig- 
nored the importance of religious aspiration. 
The Greeks of the flowering period were as 
nearly irreligious as men can be. Early in 
their history they abandoned any real faith in 
the gods. Mt. Olympus became the habitat of 
highly literary figures, mere personifications 
of the animal passions or else, with the more 
learned, protagonists of philosophical concepts. 
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Among the masses there did remain, in the 
place of religion, a crude sort of magic. But 
magic is not religion; it is, rather, degenerated 
religion; it bids men not to serve the gods but 
to make the gods serve them. Its assumption 
is that man himself is greater than his deities 
and more clever. For these crude cults the 
wiser thinkers had a good-natured tolerance. 
They and the magic-practising lower classes 
were alike in this, that they served themselves 
and nothing greater than themselves. There 
were no things to contemplate higher than 
those which reason and creative activity had to 
reveal. The Greek was a contented agnostic, 
seeking communion with no force beyond him, | 
no hidden strength beneath him. That weak- 
ness finally ruined him and his civilisation. He 
became sophisticated, conceited, more than a 
little bored with himself. There were no heights 
to scale. Soon there were no dreams to dream. 
He became the easy prey of peoples more di- 
rect, more convinced, more religious. The 
Persian undermined his culture and Rome ab- 
sorbed the wreckage. 
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But, as is not uncommonly the case, it was 
the conquered who captured the conqueror. 
The Romans were a literal-minded, matter-of- 
fact, highly efficient set of parvenus. Like 
new-rich upstarts in all ages, they admired 
other people’s culture immensely, and in those 
days culture meant Greek culture. They 
grabbed it bodily. In most respects they 
spoiled it, cheapened it, conventionalised it, 
especially its arts. Science interested them 
only in its applied or practical aspects. Phi- 
losophy, under such wise men as Seneca and 
Cicero and Marcus Aurelius, became very 
grandmotherly indeed. But as best they could 
they took over the Aigean culture, together 
with its contempt for spiritual things. The 
good little house-tamed gods of the Romans 
found themselves metamorphosed into variants 
of the Olympian family and then despised. 
Down went religion into depths of superstition 
and contempt. The only cultus that mattered 
in imperial Rome was that of the emperor, 
of the state, which really is hardly a religion 
at all because, whatever Romans ancient or 
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modern may say to the contrary, the state is 
only a collection of people and can be no more 
divine than its citizenry. Greco-Roman 
civilisation starved the instinctive human hun- 
ger for truth higher than may be perceived 
by observation, for beauty beyond human 
power to create, for goodness mightier than is 
attained by benevolence within the state. The 
resulting reaction, the rise of Christianity, was 
like the bursting of a long-pent flood. In its 
absorption in that which had been too long 
denied, it swept away much that was good and 
noble in classical culture. Among other things 
it swept away the ancient educational system. 
A. people which had for a long time believed 
only in itself became at great speed a world 
which almost with fanaticism believed in more 
than itself. ‘Too much religion completed the 
downfall caused by too little religion. The 
convulsion ruined the ancient civilisation, ener- 
vated its people, made it the easy meat of bar- 
barians who for many previous centuries had 
been held off by confident force. ‘The Dark 
Ages began. 
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When these were over and the Middle Ages 
came to birth, which was roughly about the 
twelfth century, there was born with them a 
new education, “scholastic” education, destined 
to be prevalent for about three hundred most 
important years. Those who accept the usual 
picture of the Middle Ages as dreary, cruel and 
ugly—none of which they were—also are apt 
to suppose that those were days of gross igno- 
rance. Perhaps they were if the only measure 
of culture is literacy; but it must never be for- 
gotten that almost every great university in 
Europe was founded somewhere from the 
twelfth through the fifteenth century, that edu- 
cational benefactions were enormous in volume, 
and that in those days an elaborate and highly 
intricate philosophy, scholasticism, was both 
developed and widely appreciated. Intellec- 
tually lopsided the Middle Ages may have 
been, but they certainly were not ignorant or 
uncultured. 

The lopsidedness cannot be denied. It did 
not consist in too much religion. Medieval 
education recognised sanely and in no exag- 
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gerated manner the value of the contemplative 
discipline. Benedictine monasticism was based 
upon the necessity of correcting contemplation 
by hard thinking of other sorts as well as by 
hard creative labour. Schools of the period, 
almost all of which were monastic in influence 
if not in actual control, were more than likely 
to value contemplation without abusing it. 
The artistic discipline, also, while held in high 
regard, was kept in subordination to other in- 
tellectual exercises. Never were painting, 
sculpture, architecture and the other arts more 
harmonised with pure thought than among the 
people who painted the primitives, carved 
Gothie statuary, brought plainsong to perfec- 
tion and built the great cathedrals. Their 
serious defect was that they ignored the scien- 
tific discipline. They attempted to deduce a 
knowledge of truth almost wholly by the exer- 
cise of pure logic working upon a basis of 
abstract propositions—mostly those of the an- 
cient Aristotle—plus the tenets of revealed 
religion. The medieval thinker ignored facts 
as utterly irrelevant, indeed impious if they 
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seemed to contradict the accepted propositions 
and deductions. His dislocation of thought 
grew worse and worse with the passage of time, 
until the inductive method of arriving at truth, 
generalisation from observation of facts, al- 
most ceased to be used at all. 

The absurdity of this maladjustment did 
not even then go unnoticed. It had begun to 
attract the attention of leading minds and 
there probably would have resulted a normal 
recovery of balance had it not been for that 
romantic and disastrous accident, the Cru- 
sades, which were in themselves and in their 
aftermath destined to side-track education for 
at least three hundred years. These religious 
wars sent from the West, saturated as it was 
with scholastic thinking and given over to a 
sternly restrained intellectualism, great armies 
of by no means unintelligent people, into what 
is now Greece and the Near East, where had 
been preserved much of the literary and artistic 
treasure of the ancient world, together with 
much also of its softness and luxury. The Cru- 
saders came back, bringing with them, for 
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good and for ill, contacts with the long-ignored 
remnants of the ancient world. The immediate 
result was not the introduction of that science 
for lack of which the Middle Ages was grow- 
ing sterile. ‘That had to wait that men might 
revel in more obvious things. They brought 
back an admiration for the sensuous beauty 
of that former time; a truly classical scorn for 
the contemplative and ascetic discipline; a con- 
tempt for the Church and for religion; and an 
almost incredibly absurd faith that all the 
wisdom possible for man was to be found in 
the classical authors, numerous manuscripts of 
which they bore home with superstitious rever- 
ence. In vain the scholastic philosophers pro- 
tested against the substitution of resurrected 
thought for original thought. In vain the 
Church resisted the flood of sensuousness. The 
day of “humanism” was come. 

Its characteristics were: first, a wave of 
artistic productiveness, of small intellectual 
content but of much charm to the senses, most 
of it lacking in originality and merely imitative 
of ancient models; and second, a wave of book- 
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ish erudition. Most observers realise to-day 
that what was reborn in the Renaissance was a 
worn-out old man of the past; that the period 
was one of brag and human deterioration. In 
Renaissance esteem a learned man was one 
who knew Greek and Latin fluently; one who 
had soaked himself in the classical poets, 
philosophers, historians and dramatists. Inso- 
far as he himself made or wrote or thought 
anything, it must be in the manner of the 
worthies of old time. Those venerable au- 
thors had already discovered all wisdom. All 
that later men could do was to dig up and 
read with reverence what had been written. 
Such was, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, ‘“‘a liberal education;” 
the education of a free man as distinct from a 
servile man. Let groundlings deal with other 
things in life; the gentleman must live as far 
as possible in a world which had been dead for 
a thousand years. The schoolmen were 
scorned out of court. Philosophy was esteemed 
merely as it consisted of bits of the ancient 
thinkers, often quoted with little understand- 
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ing. 'The veneration given to books, directly 
in proportion to their antiquity, verged on the 
absurd. The Bible shared in this veneration. 
It became the ark of the Lord, the touchstone 
of truth; it replaced with many people both 
the Church and experience as the final spirit- 
ual authority; and Protestantism was born. 
The older any book was, the nearer it prob- 
ably was to the truth. The Renaissance was 
really a period of stagnation in things intel- 
lectual. Medievalism died, to be replaced by 
an imitation of a culture even more out-of- 
date. Yet so powerful was the humanist 
movement that it nearly monopolised thought 
and captured all the schools and universities. 
It left an impress upon the official education 
of the world which even yet can be felt. Al- 
though it may be true that our present educa- 
tion, like Shakespeare, has “little Latin and 
less Greek,” nevertheless the notion remains 
that after all no one can be truly cultured who 
has not a smattering of at least one of those 
tongues. 

Humanism made the Renaissance; but it has 
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had very little to do with the making of the 
world of to-day. Except among Protestant 
theologians and educators singularly obtuse, 
one can find to-day almost no trace of those 
interests which made and ruled the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The controlling 
element in the development of our modern cul- 
ture has been the growth of inductive science. 
The renewed interest in observing facts ac- 
curately and reasoning out generalisations on 
the basis of those observations, which is what 
inductive science really is, began back in the 
Middle Ages, caused by a realisation on the 
part of many wise men that their thinking was 
in this respect defective. It was then aided by 
influences which entered France and Italy 
from Spain, where the Moslems had brought 
with them the only respectable scientific 
method of the day. It is interesting to specu- 
late about what might have come from the 
combination of scholastic deduction with scien- 
tific induction and a regulated mysticism. 
There might have resulted the most perfect 
thought and the most adequate education ever 
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known. But, as we have said, this was not to 
be. Humanism interfered, the Reformation 
split Europe, philosophy degenerated; and 
science was retired by Protestant thinkers to 
a limbo even more Stygian than that into 
which the Medieval world had pushed it to re- 
emerge only when the whole intellectual world 
had lost its balance and its common sense. 
Then it emerged with a rush, to take the centre 
of the mental stage, crowding everything else 
to one side, eventually to produce a fact- 
warped twentieth century. 

There can be no doubt that the distinguish- 
ing feature of modern thought, and therefore 
of modern education, has been the rise of this 
scientific interest and the development of scien- 
tific method. Those who would rightly esti- 
mate to-day’s education should, therefore, 
clearly understand what modern science is and 
what it is not, as defined by scientists them- 
selves. Essentially it consists of the careful 
observation of such things as can be perceived 
by the senses—sight, taste, touch, hearing, 
smell—aided by instruments designed to aug- 
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ment, amplify and correct those senses; the 
accurate measurement of those things which 
are perceived, and of their behaviour in contact 
with other things; the systematic arrangement 
of what has been observed; and the induction, 
from comparison of these observations, of hy- 
potheses concerning them. Of any sensibly 
observable phenomenon science asks: ““What is 
this?” and ““Whence comes it?” and “How does 
it behave?” With the “Why” of anything, 
with the essential meaning of it, science is not 
in the least concerned. No reputable scientist 
denies this limitation. Nor, by implication, 
can science deal with anything imponderable, 
spiritual, beyond the power of the five senses to 
perceive. Its concern is with material facts 
and with nothing else. It was to such strictly 
limited science that our western world turned 
at the close of the Renaissance, with an appe- 
tite for reality whetted by revolt against a 
mysticism which had grown precious and un- 
real and a scholasticism which had turned in 
upon itself, as well as by revolt against the 
ghoulish posings of neoclassicism. “Away 
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with all this rubbish,’’ men said to themselves. 
“Give us something tangible. Let us observe 
what can be observed and generalise our ob- 
servations. So shall we really come to under- 
stand our world. So shall we really come to 
understand ourselves. So shall we find all 
Truth.” 

Ever since the seventeenth century this 
search has been carried on, with increasing 
thoroughness and with an earnestness unparal- 
leled in the ages which went before. Science 
has transformed everything. There are those 
who insist that it has malformed a good many 
things. Its by-products have been the intricate 
machines which have made possible for the 
masses possessions and activities undreamed 
of before even as luxuries; also those curative 
and preventive medical and surgical devices 
and those sanitary arrangements which have 
doubled the span of life for the ordinary man; 
also the means of communication which have 
brought all nations into neighbourhood with 
one another. But among its by-products, too, 
have been the decay of the common arts; the 
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substitution of machine-tending for creative 
hand-craftsmanship; the crowding of the peo- 
ple into cities and the depopulation of the coun- 
tryside; the decay of individuality among per- 
sons and peoples; the dilution of that democ- 
racy which grew first in the walled towns but 
which cannot exist when political groupings 
become so large that acquaintance ceases. Im- 
portant as these good and bad by-products 
have been, they have been only incidental to 
scientific advance. More important is the vast 
knowledge about the cosmos which has been 
dug out and classified, “pure science’’ as dis- 
tinct from “applied science.” ‘That is almost 
wholly good, although there are some who in- 
sist that the very vastness of discovered fact has 
prevented the understanding of most of it by 
anybody and caused the evil development of 
over-specialisation. But most important of all 
has been the increased assumption, now held by 
the great majority of people, including an 
immense number of educators, that scientific 
knowledge is the only knowledge that matters 
or indeed that is really knowledge at all. 
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There can be no doubt whatever that that no- 
tion is wholly pernicious and dangerous to 
mankind. One of the chief problems in edu- 
cation is how to restore a realisation that man 
is meant to be not merely a scientific method- 
ologist and mechanical workman but a poet, 
dreamer, mystic, artist and philosopher as 
well. 

Roughly, it is well to note, the era of science 
has exhibited three emphases, differing not in 
the method used, which has remained constant, 
but rather in the class of facts under observa- 
tion. In the seventeenth century, possibly be- 
cause of the mathematical bias of those Moor- 
ish scientists who first revived interest in the 
West, men turned their thought chiefly to what 
may be called the exact sciences, astronomy 
and physics. It was the day of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Sir Francis Bacon, Descartes, Kepler, 
Pascal, Newton. This general emphasis lasted 
well through the eighteenth century. Toward 
the end of that century and on through the 
eighteen hundreds interest shifted to the study 
of living organisms, to botany, zoology, physi- 
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ology. Biological knowledge developed won- 
derfully, led by such men as Darwin and Wal- 

lace and Romanes and Pasteur. The hypothe- 
sis that life is one, that species have been 
evolved by struggle with environment from a 
primitive, undifferentiated form of life, became 
firmly fixed in human thinking. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth and on into the twentieth 
century the growing interest has been in physi- 
cal chemistry, in the study of the nature of 
matter itself, in the development of the atomic 
theory from a relatively crude to a most elabo- 
rate hypothesis. From vast experimentation 
it has been induced that all things material are 
forms of undifferentiated energy, existing in 
atoms which vary from one another only in the 
number of electrons which in each are arranged 
mathematically around an energetic proton. 
Even more extended investigations are in 
process upon the basis of this almost certainly 
established theory. There are also, it needs 
to be noted, many attempts being made to-day, 
by psychologists, to explain all such imponder- 
ables as human thoughts, loves, hates, as merely 
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physical, biological and chemical reactions into 
which no such thing as personality or human 
free-will enters in the least. It is only fair to 
say, however, that such behaviouristic theories 
are highly suspect among scientists them- 
selves, who rightly insist that these hypotheses 
are based of necessity upon things which are 
incapable of factual examination or measure- 
ment and which are therefore out of the range 
of science. Despite many incidental observa- 
tions scientifically made by psychologists, psy- 
chology is not itself as yet a science and it is 
hard to see how it can become one. That psy- 
chologists are so insistent upon being consid- 
ered scientific is only another indication of how 
general has become the belief that other than 
scientific knowledge there is no knowledge. 
No sane person can deny, even though he 
remembers disquieting developments, the 
mighty contribution, not merely to human 
living but to human thinking, made by modern 
science. 'There are nowadays, however, a good 
many thinking people, including some eminent 
scientists, who fear that in an excessive devo- 
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tion to science we are becoming quite as lop- 
sided as were some of our ancestors and that 
our education has become as unbalanced as 
theirs; who know that scientific facts are not 
all the facts there are and that it is dangerous 
to assume that they are; who feel that we are 
leaving dormant, undeveloped, the artistic, 
creative, poetic faculties in our children; who 
believe that we are out of touch with the stream 
of human experience, that we have cut our- 
selves off from the contemplative life, the mys- 
tical experiment; who are confident even more 
certainly that we are in danger from our 
neglect of philosophy. 

Will the education of the future, for the 
first time, hold the bases of culture in ad- 
justed balance? Only if popular interest de- 
mands it, and there seems at present all too 
small likelihood of that. But meanwhile, in 
the case of individuals over whom we exercise 
control, such balance may at least be at- 
tempted. 
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CHAPTER III 


S IT is important to know what sort of 
A product we hope to get through educa- 
tion, so it is also necessary to understand some- 
thing of the child, the raw material upon which 
education is to work. 

There used to be, not in the Middle Ages but 
in the enlightened era about the latest turn 
of the centuries, a theory advanced that each 
baby had within him, all rolled up as it were, 
potential abilities sufficient for all demands of 
life. Those who believed this—and some still 
exist who believe it—said that all one needed 
to do, as the boy or girl grew up, was to draw 
out these latent potentialities and to free them. 
Give the child unlimited liberty and one could 
coax forth all these latent talents, knowledges 
and techniques. Frequently advocates of this 
attractive theory pointed for proof of thejr 
contention to the word “education” itself. 
“See,” they said, “it comes from educere, the 
Latin for lead out.” As a matter of fact their 
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theory was false and their etymology was 
worse. A child is not a bundle of adult po- 
tentialities stowed away in a hat, and an edu- 
cator is not a prestidigitator prepared to draw 
in order out of the cranial receptacle intellec- 
tual and spiritual pots of flowers, bowls of 
gold-fish, American flags, social virtues, good 
manners, Latin grammar, analytic geometry 
and the rule of three. And the word educa- 
tion does not come from educere at all and has 
nothing to do with leading out. It comes from 
educare, aS any one can see who reads Cicero 
or troubles to note how Quintilian makes the 
word equivalent to nutrire. It means to feed, 
to give nourishment. A growing child is not 
a mine of potentialities nearly so much as he 
is a bundle of insistent hungers. It is not for 
nothing that callow youths of all ages wail 
dismal tenors of affection for Alma Mater. 
That is what a school really is to its students, 
if it is anything. It feeds their bodies and 
minds and souls. 

Educators of every sort and rank have as 
their chief task to note the hungers that arise 
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and to satisfy those hungers, not with any sort 
of stuff that may be handy, but with food. 
And, since a parent is teacher par excellence, 
that is the major function of true parenthood. 
In fact, if a prescription of sane education in 
one sentence is ever required, it would be hard 
to think of a better one than this: “Watch 
for the hungers and supply them with 
nutriment.” “Feed the brute” with anything 
like discrimination and he becomes more than 
a brute. “Feed my lambs” was the highest 
and final duty given by Jesus to the prince of 
the apostles. 

The hungers of a growing child are five in 
number. These are all present, in greater or 
less degree, most of the time in every child. 
At certain periods some of them may be in the 
extreme background while one or two domi- 
nate; at later stages less prominent ones forge 
to the front. When a given hunger is most 
insistent, then it must be most fed. Let it be 
remembered that these hungers cannot be dealt 
with seriatim. 'There must be some food of 
every sort in the diet all the while. 
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There are, to begin with, two merely animal 
appetites, response to which has determined all 
the long evolution of life from its primitive, 
undifferentiated form; the hungers for phys- 
ical food and for the chance to perpetuate the 
species. These are operative in every man, and 
in every child from birth, for the simple reason 
that, whatever more man may be, he is animal 
and descended from the animal. 

There may be those who do not see that 
proper feeding of the body is a part of educa- 
tion. Such persons can know nothing of chil- 
dren. It is not merely that the body influences 
the mind. ‘That implies a non-existent division 
of the human entity. For convenience we may 
speak of mind and body, and soul too for that 
matter, as though they were distinct. Their 
only separation on this earth is in our own 
thought. One must not read subjective cate- 
gories into objective realities. A child is mind 
and body and soul all rolled into one indis- 
soluble whole. He is a unity, not a problem 
in addition. This remains true all through 
earthly existence. The Christian church, with 
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its doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
insists that it is true of life after death as well. 
What a child puts into his stomach and what 
happens to the food there and thereafter is an 
educational consideration, no less. 

The purpose of meat and drink is to provide 
energy which the whole person of the child may 
use. Consequently, the satisfaction of food 
hunger involves not only the provision of meals 
sufficient for need but not in excess of need; 
it also involves careful study of the whole body 
to make sure that what is eaten is correctly 
transformed into energy. ‘This is no book on 
the physical care of children. It is our func- 
tion merely to insist that unless this is reason- 
ably cared for, especially in the early years of 
life, vital harm, often irremediable harm, is 
sure to result to the whole educational process. 
It may help to point out to parents some fea- 
tures of health often overlooked. A child 
needs, for instance, a carefully balanced diet; 
sufficient regular, uninterrupted sleep at night 
and opportunity for relaxation during the day 
when it feels itself in need of rest; a daily bath 
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when possible; opportunity for pleasurable 
exercise; clothing accommodated to varieties 
of temperature and sufficiently loose to allow 
freedom of movement; fresh air by day and 
night; exposure to sunlight unimpeded by 
glass or other substance which cuts off the 
health-building rays. In case of sluggishness 
and undue weariness, or of over-nervousness 
and irritability, even though the child be far 
from definitely ill, a physician should be con- 
sulted, and this especially if the child be unduly 
stout, abnormally thin, delayed in growth or 
over-rapid in growth. In many cases such 
abnormalities are due to correctable malad- 
justment in the thyroid or other glands. The 
teeth, those facile breeders of poisons, should 
be kept in good order. A semi-annual visit to 
the dentist is almost essential, even though 
there be no pain. If there be the slightest sus- 
picion of maladjusted eye-sight or hearing, 
examination should at once be made. Often 
such investigations are omitted in order to save 
money; usually they will, in the long run, 
prove economical. 
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The hunger for sex, it used to be supposed, 
needs little or no attention until the child 
reaches the age of puberty, begins to be a 
man or woman. Investigation by child psy- 
chologists has shown that this is an erroneous 
impression. Even tiny children are sex-con- 
scious, often in more than an elementary de- 
gree; almost always sufficiently so to make 
them exceedingly curious about sex. ‘The wise 
parent of little children will keep them away 
from all influences tending prematurely to 
excite that interest but will, when the interest 
has once been excited, remove from the child 
that worst of all stimulants to precocious de- 
velopment, the sense of shameful secrecy. 
Unless discouraged a child will in the begin- 
ning be quite frank about interest in sex. He 
will ask questions. Those questions should 
always be answered with candour and casual- 
ness. When a parent talks about the necessity 
of preserving the child’s innocence and there- 
fore of evading the child’s aroused curiosity, 
he is not merely revealing a nasty-mindedness 
in himself; he is also talking nonsense. In 
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matters of sex a thwarted curiosity invariably 
results in unhealthy brooding, if not in worse. 
A safe rule would seem to be: never arouse 
curiosity about physical love; but never evade 
it when it has once been aroused. As the child 
grows older and physical changes in his own 
make-up occur, if the parent has already estab- 
lished proper and normal confidence between 
the child and himself, sexual urges will lead to 
such confidences and queries as make instruc- 
tion easy. ‘Then, if the parent is wise, he will 
stress the procreative rather than the ama- 
tive aspects of the hunger. The real way to 
combat what is known as “petting” and its 
attendant evils, with adolescents, is not to 
minimise sex but to exalt it. At any rate, 
there is no use trying to dodge the sex hunger. 
There it is. It cannot be ignored. The way 
that the child faces it will not only affect 
physical well-being but also colour almost 
every aspect of the mental and spiritual life. 

Beside these physical hungers that are com- 
mon to all animals there are present in all 
human beings, from infancy to death, certain 
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mental needs demanding satisfaction. 'Two 
of these should especially be remembered. 
The wish for new experience is a hunger in- 
dispensable if knowledge is to increase either 
for the individual or for the race. Without 
curiosity no man can be helped to anything 
hike achievement. Fortunately it is very diffi- 
cult to kill curiosity. Even the worst designed 
pedagogical system cannot wholly submerge 
it. From birth there is some of it in every 
human being. The baby in his crib reaches 
out for what his unused eye can find, his un- 
developed vision perceive, his untried nerves 
transmit for digestion to his virgin brain. As 
soon as he can crawl about he goes prowling 
into everything. A little later he begins to ask 
perpetual questions. As for formal school- 
ing, it has been well said that if teachers can 
keep curiosity stimulated, rather more than 
half of the teaching problem has been solved. 
Even in adults the manifestation of curiosity 
is back of most endeavour. Frequently great 
inventions have come about not in order to fill 
a social need but in order to give to the in- 
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ventor the satisfaction of seeing some new 
device perform. Men go to war, hunt big 
game, finance corporations, join secret socie- 
ties, travel, write books, sometimes even marry, 
more out of need for new experience than for 
any other cause. Women demand the suf- 
frage, invent new fashions, organise literary 
clubs, try novel moralities, concoct strange 
dishes, take up bizarre religions, for the most 
part not for high and holy purposes but be- 
cause of plain unadulterated inquisitiveness. 
The search for new experience may result in 
happiness or unhappiness, but in either event 
it amplifies knowledge. If through curiosity 
Eve was led to eat disastrous fruit it is also 
true that by faith Abraham set out on that 
quest which culminated in the Christ. For 
good or evil this desire is in every growing 
child. It must constantly be stimulated and 
never thwarted. No system of discipline must 
be allowed. to suppress it. 


This does not mean, however, that a child 


may well be permitted to explore wholly on his 
own initiative. There is a certain theory in 
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education too commonly current at the moment 
which would make all mental development 
depend upon undirected investigation. It is 
supposed that because the child wishes for new 
experience he may safely be entrusted to 
choose for himself the matter and manner of 
that experience. ‘To most common sense ob- 
servers this seems to involve a logical non 
sequitur and a wasteful programme. The race 
has discovered that some lines of investigation 
are vastly more productive of satisfactory and 
constructive experience than are others. The 
real problem of the teacher would seem to be 
the direction of the seeking child along lines of 
search which have proved, in the experience of 
mankind, to be profitable. It is not true of 
most children that they demand search for 
some particular thing. What they really de- 
mand is merely a search. Why permit the 
child to waste his time exploring along any line 
that happens to appeal to him at the moment? 
The chief criticism that can be levelled against 
much of this expressionistic sort of education 
is that it ignores the value of racial experiment. 
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We must always remember, too, that the 
presence of a hunger does not necessarily 
imply wisdom in the choice of food. In at- 
tempting to satisfy a craving stomach a child, 
if left to himself, will usually select food which 
is palatable rather than nutritious, food which 
may be highly indigestible and even poisonous. 
This which is true of physical hunger is also 
true of mental hunger. It is not the business 
of the teacher to give what the child desires 
but rather what the teacher, in the light of 
racial experimentation, knows will build up the 
child’s mentality. It is of course true that 
food given before a hunger has been created 
is apt to poison rather than to feed the mind; 
but it does not at all follow that the hunger 
itself is the only thing that matters. Of any 
school or any teacher a parent has a right to 
ask not merely whether the child is being 
given intellectual nourishment according to its 
desire but also what kind of nourishment is be- 
ing furnished wherewith to supply that desire. 

Nor can this important craving be consid- 
ered without recognition of another desire 
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present in every human being, that for social 
security. Man can never be merely an individ- 
ual. He is a social animal. One does not live 
to one’s self, by one’s self, or for one’s self. 
Even the sole inhabitant of a desert island 
would be, in imagination at least, a member 
of a society. The man or the child who is 
merely an unrestrained mental appetite, a 
totally unhampered explorer, is a monstrosity 
dangerous to society and apt to be himself 
most miserably unhappy. The worst kind of 
slavery is not to an external coercive power 
but to an aggravated ego. Every individual 
is by right restricted in most of his activity by 
every other individual. Failure to recognise 
this constitutes a mental maladjustment fre- 
quently treated by psychiatrists. Society as a 
whole insists that each of its members shall 
conform to those rules of conduct which are 
conducive to the welfare of the group. It 
punishes with both physical and psychological 
penalties those who refuse to submit them- 
selves to the pressure of common opinion. 
Many people in every generation, quite nat- 
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urally, resent this necessity. It seems to them 
that the world would be a great deal better if 
each of us could follow his own bent, do as he 
pleases, think as he likes. This rebellion may 
be natural but it has little bearing upon edu- 
cation, for the simple reason that we do not 
live in any such ideal and individualised world. 
Education is supposed to prepare growing hu- 
man beings for participation in life as it is. 
No parent or teacher ought to ignore the 
necessity of bringing the child to recognise and 
to submit to social pressures. 

It is legitimate to demand that the child 
conform to the rules of his social group, not 
merely for the convenience of his elders but 
for the welfare of the child. It is a mistake 
to permit a boy or girl within the family, for 
instance, to “express himself” in such ways as 
interfere with the peace and serenity of the 
little community or with the legitimate rights 
of the other members thereof. To allow little 
Tommy to interrupt conversation at the family 
table; to acquiesce in small Mary Jane’s viola- 
tion of the right of her elders to the privacy 
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of their own apartments; to let either of them, 
when taken to visit a neighbour’s house, dis- 
arrange the furniture, books, ornaments of 
its hosts: such things are no kindness to the 
children. These liberties encourage them to 
believe that they are supreme anarchs. Even- 
tually defects in educational practice such as 
these must be corrected by society at large; 
and the correction is apt to be far less merciful 
than that exerted by even the most stern of 
parents. A child should be taught from the 
beginning that he is one of a group and that 
he must respect the others. He has a hunger 
for social security which should be capitalised 
throughout the entire educational process. It 
may be necessary occasionally to visit upon 
him to this end some corporal medicament but 
usually all that is necessary with most children, 
when they have behaved without proper re- 
gard for the social group, is to send them 
gently and temporarily to Coventry. 

To hold individual expression and social 
control in proper balance is perhaps the most 
difficult thing in life and therefore in educa- 
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tion. ‘To suppress the individual and to deny 
the legitimacy of his desire for new experience 
is to constrain, to thwart, to prevent the 
development of that within him which may 
in some cases be positive genius and which in 
every case is the basis of creative efficiency. 
On the other hand to omit social control is to 
foster absurd self-absorption, egocentricity, 
lack of adjustment, ineffectiveness, morbidity. 
If a balanced programme is followed to a 
proper conclusion the product will be an adult 
who has learned to live with his fellow men and 
at the same time to live with himself. Ad- 
mittedly the devising and carrying out of such 
a programme is vastly difficult. Most things 
that matter in this world are hard to do. 
Whenever an educational system appears 
which seeks to simplify the delicate problem 
under discussion by ignoring one side of that 
problem, either liberating the child from so- 
cial control or enslaving the child in such a way 
as to prevent his finding self-expression, par- 
ents may well beware. 

To these physical and mental hungers is 
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added an emotional craving, the need for re- 
sponse, the longing for love. The most poign- 
ant lack in human life, the one that pierces 
deepest into consciousness, is the lack of lovers. 
The ultimate bogy is not pain or penury or 
death; it is not even the finding one’s self 
thwarted by personal inability or social pres- 
sure in the attainment of one’s ambitions. The 
most unendurable thing in life is loneliness. 
In order to escape it, men will often push 
themselves into intensity of activity which no 
other cause could possibly induce. Most of 
man’s mistakes, too, his evil deeds, his crimes 
and sins, are due to a determination to escape 
at any cost the tyrannous company of himself. 
Eivery man is alone, as a matter of fact, from 
birth to death and every man is in rebellion 
against being so. Occasionally he is able 
through something that happens within him, 
something not rational or intellectual but in its 
essential nature mystical, to establish to a small 
degree contact with other human beings, a con- 
tact the partiality of which does not interfere 
with its being the most precious thing in life. 
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That he may possibly attain such contacts he 
will rise to heights of achievement, or occasion- 
ally sink to depths of degradation, incredible 
to himself in his less excited moments. 

This is especially true in the moral realm. 
Candid examination by any man of his own 
life will reveal to him that almost all his reach- 
ing out toward good has been for the sake of 
those who have loved him. Back of every act 
of sacrifice and service which he has done with- 
out hope of ulterior gain, back of every resist- 
ance to low and beastly appetite, there has been 
the longing to please somebody whose affec- 
tionate approval has been desired. ‘The child 
behaves because it longs for parental love. 
Young men and young women strive to be 
noble that they may please their sweethearts. 
Husbands and wives struggle onward for the 
sake of mutual approbation. Parents surprise 
even themselves in nobility achieved lest the 
confidence which their children have in them 
be shattered. But all this is true not only of 
moral achievement but of intellectual achieve- 
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ment. ‘The best work we do is for the sake of 
those whose love we hope to gain or hold. 

It would seem to be obvious enough that this 
human hunger for affection ought to be largely 
used in education. Yet there have been whole 
disciplines built up upon the basis of lesser 
propulsions, systems which have partially and 
sometimes wholly ignored the desire for af- 
fectional response. In the schools of an hun- 
dred years ago the chief incentive seems to 
have been the desire on the part of the pupil 
to escape punishment. Ifa boy could construe 
his lines he got by; if he could not he was 
birched. The essential appeal was to fear. 
Out of this we emerged into another kind of 
discipline, according to which good little boys 
and girls who worked hard were given prizes. 
This was essentially an appeal not to cupidity, 
for the prizes were usually worth next to noth- 
ing intrinsically, but to social recognition. 
Sometimes the prize consisted of nothing more 
than a physical position in the classroom. The 
best student was allowed to sit in the front 
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seat. This was better than the punitive 
method but it still relied upon something not 
very ennobling. Nowadays those who would 
urge educational advance tell us that the 
proper appeal is to the child’s own wish to do 
as he pleases. If we can manage sufficiently 
to stimulate a child’s conceit he will produce. 
This is possibly a better method than the one 
which depends upon punishment or the one 
which relies upon rewards; but none of them 
is as effective as that which capitalises love. It 
is easy enough to let a child see that when it 
fulfils itself in the way in which the parent 
deems wise it can enjoy an affectional response 
from the parent, and that only so may that 
affectional response be gained. It is easy to 
help even a little child to understand that the 
parent believes in him, trusts him, hopes for 
him, lives for him and expects much from him. 
The employment of this method with a child 
involves a certain amount of self-discipline on 
the part of the parent. Obviously the mani- 
festations of affection must be withheld as 
long as and to the degree that the child 
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ceases to exert himself in constructive en- 
deavour. It is quite all right to let a child 
who tries and fails know that the parent still 
cares for him, but the child who will not try 
must be made to feel that the parent cannot 
care, even though the withholding of affection 
almost breaks the heart. That love is to be 
won is what the child must learn, and that that 
which wins it is the child’s own desire to under- 
stand and to attain. 

Every boy, every girl, every adult for that 
matter, is crying out day by day for food, for 
sex, for new experience, for social security, 
and for affection. ‘To educate is to feed these 
hungers. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE parallel between the educational proc- 

ess and that of ordinary manufacture 

is only partially valid. The latter deals with 
some sort or other of static stuff—wood, hay, 
precious stones, steel, earth, pulp; while the 
former works upon an organism which changes, 
grows, unfolds as the tooling goes on. The for- 
getting of this is apt to result in one of two 
mistakes: either a reading back of mature 
characteristics into boys and girls, the sort of 
thing which calls them “little men” and “little 
women’; or else the regarding of fairly de- 
veloped children in the light of discoveries once 
made in the nursery. These are pitfalls for 
any parents, and for teachers as well for that 
matter. Our progeny will not stay put. The 
resultant sense of mystification has given rise 
to one of the oldest of fairy stories, the variant 
tale of the changeling. Some one has stolen 
the child and substituted a pixie; the young- 
ster looks the same but is no longer the same 
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inside; he is in essence a new creature. Par- 
ents need to understand that these changes are 
coming, to know the nature of new develop- 
ments and when to look for them. 'Thus the 
succession of changelings which occupies the 
body to which birth has been given will be not 
merely tolerable but delightful; nor will these 
various creatures seem wholly unrelated to one 
another. 

For an elaborate analysis of the developing 
child there is no necessity in a book like this; 
but it may be helpful if the stages observed by 
child psychologists are briefly summarised. 
Despite the considerable variants which may 
be found among expert observations, there are 
certain general principles fairly well estab- 
lished. 

A. child’s life may be roughly divided into 
the following periods: (1) infancy, from birth 
to about the third birthday; (2) boyhood and 
girlhood, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth year; (3) early adolescence, from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth year with boys 
and from the twelfth to the fifteenth year with 
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girls; (4) middle adolescence, from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth year with boys and 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth year with 
girls; (5) later adolescence, from the nine- 
teenth through the twenty-fifth year with 
young men and from the seventeenth through 
the twenty-first year with young women. It 
should be understood that these age limits are 
approximate and the result of averages. Some 
children go through certain of these periods 
more rapidly, while in some the development is 
much delayed. Roughly the divisions as given 
are reasonably normal. It will be noted that 
maturity is not properly to be regarded as 
reached with most boys until they are twenty- 
five. It will also be noted that, especially in 
the later stages of development, females ma- 
ture much more rapidly than males. This is 
due to the fact, often forgotten in education, 
that the development of sexual powers almost 
always stimulates the mentality of young 
women while it almost invariably slows up the 
mentality of young men. That the race in- 
stinctively recognises this difference between 
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the sexes is plain enough. In marriages it is 
almost always the man who is the elder. This 
is not due solely to economic influences. The 
girl of eighteen normally finds intellectual 
companionship only with men several years 
older than herself and the young man seldom 
picks for his intimate friends girls who are as 
old as he. 

It will also help if the characteristics of 
each of these stages are roughly outlined. 

1. The infant is really a little animal, and 
may be safely treated in much the same way as 
a puppy is treated. Under the guidance of us 
older animals the baby learns to walk, to move 
about, to feed itself, to handle its physical 
affairs with less and less painful difficulty. 
At the same time it must not be supposed that 
mentally there is no progress. ‘The infant 
forms certain habits of conduct which greatly 
determine its entire future. It must be en- 
couraged to seek for itself; it must be helped 
by judicious discipline not to make a nuisance 
of itself; and it may be assisted to transform a 
merely physical attraction toward its parents 
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and caretakers into something that has within 
it the rudiments of true love. Curiously 
enough this important initial development has 
not received from psychologists the attention 
it deserves. Only those who have the child’s 
physical welfare as their particular profession 
have made much study of the problems in- 
volved. It seems to be assumed that parents 
know how to handle their babies, an assump- 
tion which seems to many of us, amateurs in 
the nursery though we be, to be contrary to 
fact. 

2. In childhood, from the third to the 
eighth year, there may be noted the follow- 
ing general characteristics. Physically, the 
boy or girl grows very rapidly in height and 
weight. The child demands and indeed must 
have large opportunity for physical activity 
both in work and play, is apt to be nervous and 
restless, cannot be quiet for any long period 
of time. To repress-unduly at this stage is 
wicked. ‘The very restlessness is an aid to 
mental growth if the educator, parent or 
teacher, will take the trouble to participate 
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in the activity. The child is imitative. He 
loves to follow his leader. ‘This may involve 
considerable weariness of the flesh and spirit 
to the adult but it is hard to see that much can 
be accomplished without a certain efferves- 
cence. It will also be found that this is the 
time for most of the childhood diseases. Be- 
cause of rapid growth the ability to resist in- 
fection is small. Constant watch must be 
kept for physical maladjustments, not merely 
for measles and mumps and whooping cough 
but for more subtle and more dangerous ills. 
Special care must also be taken to avoid im- 
patience with what may appear to be stupidity 
but may really be a stolidity due to over-exer- 
cise. The old-fashioned school room, for in- 
stance, with its long hours, its rigorous disci- 
pline, its demand for silence and regularity, is 
painful and frequently harmful at this stage 
of development. The emotions are apt to be 
little controlled by the mind. Dreadful fear, 
passionate anger, almost infatuated affection 
are common. Appeal may be made to love 
with great effect. Appeal made to fear may 
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cause irrevocable mental damage. ‘The play 
instinct is very strong because fancy and 
reproductive imagination are so active as to 
be almost without control. The child “makes 
believe” in a way that may sometimes seem to 
unimaginative older people to constitute down- 
right lying. Whole worlds of imaginary peo- 
ple come into existence. Fairies, elves, dwarfs 
and giants, creations of the child’s own mind, 
are even more important than the creatures 
with whom he comes into physical contact. It 
is not necessary to stimulate imagination at 
this period and it is cruel to restrain it. Usu- 
ally all that is needed is sympathetic under- 
standing. ‘There is very little power of sus- 
tained attention. The vocabulary acquired 
is exceedingly small. Reasoning, in any sense 
suitable to an adult, is quite beyond legitimate 
expectation. To talk to the child of abstrac- 
tions, or indeed in any other terms except those 
of concrete personality, is futile. Such words 
as truth, honour, dignity, at this period mean 
next to nothing. 

It is during these years that children usu- 
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ally for the first time come into contact with 
schools; during the first half of it, the kinder- 
garten; during the second half, the primary 
school. The line of demarcation between them 
is arbitrary and should not be too closely re- 
garded. Above all, the kindergarten should 
not be thought of as a place where children 
play and the primary school as a place where 
they begin to work. Play and work during 
the whole six years must of necessity be inter- 
mingled. ‘To the pupil’s own mind they are 
one. He sees little or no difference between 
them. In the beginning imitative activity is 
about all that can be expected. The three- 
year-old is highly subject to suggestibility. 
By the end of the period, if the teaching is 
really competent, while the instructor is still 
essentially the play leader, the games have 
grown in teaching value. It is ineffective 
to attempt to impart much information, ex- 
cept that connected with the pupil’s immedi- 
ate activities. Perhaps all that may rightly 
be expected in the way of formal learning 
is that the child of eight should be able 
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to read simple things with a fair amount of 
ease, to observe with affectionate but not 
necessarily discriminating interest the phenom- 
ena of nature, and to do simple sums in arith- 
metic. More advanced schooling rarely can 
be begun before the age of eight. Moreover, 
it may be suggested that where the child is 
able to live in a normal environment, with 
plenty of play space and a few other children 
around, and where the parent is able and will- 
ing to devote an hour or two a day to playing 
with his or her own progeny, any formal 
schooling is hardly advisable until the age of 
six has been reached. In the modern city, 
where children are deprived of proper oppor- 
tunities for play, the kindergarten is a neces- 
sity. It is doubtful if there is really much use 
for it in the small town or in the country. 

3. At about the age of eight the third period, 
which we may call boyhood and girlhood, be- 
gins. With boys it lasts about six years and 
with girls about five. It ends with that 
sexual development which we call the begin- 
ning of puberty. Physically the child’s 
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growth is much less rapid than during the 
earlier years, nor is there any marked increase 
in bodily vigour. Despite the fact that there 
is some small development, very gradual, it 
is safe to assume that the corporal situation is 
static. Eixpansion is now largely a matter of 
the brain, which assimilates, correlates, organ- 
ises itself with considerable intensity. The 
receptive power of the memory is greater than 
it ever will be again. ‘There comes into play 
an ability to distinguish between imaginative 
reality and objective reality. The fairy tales 
which used to please, do so no longer. The 
man who lives around the corner is more inter- 
esting than the man in the moon and the little 
boy next door is seen to be something of a 
different sort than Little Boy Blue. The child, 
even though uninstructed, learns to put things 
together with some sense of historical order. 
Yesterday is not the same thing as last year. 
The baby lives in a two-dimensional world 
and reaches out blindly toward a third di- 
mension. ‘The child lives in a world of length, 
breadth and thickness with which he is con- 
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tent. In the boy and girl period is the first 
real approach toward that fourth dimension 
which men call time. Ability to read now de- 
velops rapidly with practice, the new ease being 
largely due to the more facile memory. ‘The 
child is strongly egoistic. He lives in his own 
world, now a world of concretes. Ownership 
becomes a passion. He collects everything 
and hordes it. He asks that the world treat 
him justly, that it give him to the full every- 
thing for which he works. He is inclined to do 
nothing if he can help it for which he is not 
paid and paid concretely. With rare excep- 
tions he is a thoroughgoing materialist. Even 
his religion is apt to stress expected reward 
and his prayer life is usually almost wholly 
petitionary. He is given to rivalry, to compe- 
tition. In games he cares little for team play. 
He is an individualist. He is not apt to love 
with the whole-hearted freedom of a few years 
before or with the delicate perceptiveness 
which may come later on. He does not resent 
discipline provided it is firm and even-handed. 
He has no more respect for weakness in his 
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elders than he has compassion for his mates. 

From the point of view of the imaginative 
parent who wishes to adore his children this is 
the most trying period of them all. They seem 
young savages. They tease those younger be- 
cause they feel that younger children have no 
common sense. Nor do they particularly en- 
joy contact with their elders, who are too deli- 
cate, too complex, too reserved for their 
impatience. They enjoy best children of their 
own age with whom they may play, romp and 
fight. 

The grammar school in dealing with boys 
and girls of this age has perhaps education’s 
easiest task. Formal discipline can be organ- 
ised without much trouble. The child wants 
to know facts, desires to acquire vocabulary, 
enjoys rigorous mental competition. The 
old-fashioned school did not fit this age at all 
badly, for at this time the child is really al- 
most wholly memory, his interest is almost 
exclusively in concrete things. Full advan- 
tage should be taken of this. Now is the time 
for him to commit to memory grammatical 
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rules; learn multiplication tables; store into his 
memory geographical information; learn 
chronological tables; memorise poetry, even 
though he cannot appreciate the meaning and 
recites it with a slap-dash accuracy that would 
drive any poet mad. Now is also the time to 
teach him the elements of foreign languages, 
if possible most of the languages which he is 
ever going to be taught: Latin, Greek, French, 
German—whatever the ones deemed most 
helpful to him for the future. As for personal 
discipline, when he was younger the appeal was 
properly made to love; when he is older, appeal 
may be made to reason; now, appeal must be 
made to law. But the law-maker and the law- 
enforcer must be detached, unimpassioned, 
perfectly sure of himself, invariant in decision, 
just. 

4. With the beginning of puberty comes a 
quite marked change, not merely in the physi- 
cal but also in the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional parts of life. The first stage of 
adolescence is usually about three years long. 
It begins with boys at about 13 and ends at 
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about 16. It begins and ends with girls ap- 
proximately a year earlier. 

It is an unpleasant and even distressing 
era for the child himself. He begins to 
develop in ways that puzzle him. ‘The ad- 
justment of sexual powers to the rest of his 
organism involves sudden and unexpected 
problems. The body grows rapidly and the 
whole shape of it changes. Arms and legs get 
out of all control. Heads do not stay upon 
shoulders with any comfort. There is awk- 
wardness of every sort to be endured. All this 
rapid growth makes for such weariness as in- 
evitably results in some laziness. With speed 
there comes a new realisation on the child’s 
own part that he is an individual in constant 
contact with other individuals, subject to their 
criticism and even their ridicule. Stubborn- 
ness and wilfulness, almost invariably present, 
are balanced by bashfulness and reticence. At 
one moment the lad is a boor, domineering, 
loud, aggressive; at the next moment he would 
give everything he possesses if he could be for- 
ever and forever alone. He begins to ask him- 
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self why he is and he finds the question terribly 
depressing. He dreams of something that he 
might be instead of what he is, some one 
calm, undisturbed, serene, sure of himself. He 
becomes a hero-worshipper. He admires 
strength and poise. He idealises the great 
athlete, the stern soldier, the ruthless pirate, 
the grim Red Indian chief. As he thinks of 
them and reads about them and almost pas- 
sionately adores them, he feels himself akin 
to them and free from the gaucheries of the 
present. Because of his aggravated sex-con- 
sciousness he avoids if possible all contact with 
girls. His sister feels the same way about the 
boys. Dancing school is torture. ‘This is the 
period when “the bunch” is most important. 
Secret societies, noble blood brotherhoods, he 
must have. Within his sex, he is gregarious. 
Little girls too are given to these cliques, and 
their hero worship is heroine worship. In both 
boys and girls there is much more of emotion 
than during the few years which have imme- 
diately preceded. Self-consciousness results in 
an easy irritability, sometimes in absurd vanity, 
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almost always in a crude but very strong sense 
of humour. Girls of this age are distressingly 
given to giggling and boys to loud guffaws, 
while both have a passion for practical jokes. 

Roughly this period corresponds with the 
first half of the high school course or the first 
three-fourths of the private preparatory school. 
The chief pedagogical appeal at this time 
would seem to be the heroic appeal. Every- 
thing possible should be done to help the pupil 
to live in a world not that about him. He must 
escape from himself, and teachers should help 
him to do it. A good deal of disciplined 
routine is valuable here, because it enables the 
student to forget himself and to stop for the 
time being the unaccustomed task of thinking 
of and for himself. Certainly if ever there is a 
time when separation of the sexes in the schools 
is wise, this is the time. Especial care must be 
taken not to overwork or to hurry develop- 
ment. ‘There is so much of physical and men- 
tal adjustment to be made that the school 
may well be content largely to mark time, and 
parents may wisely be satisfied if children are 
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helped through these difficult years without too 
much distress, even though they seem to be 
learning very little indeed. 

5. By the time the boy has reached his six- 
teenth birthday and the girl has reached her fif- 
teenth, unless development is abnormally slow, 
a considerable degree of equilibrium has again 
been established and formal education may re- 
sume a more rapid pace. By this time the 
brain has reached almost its full maturity of 
size and usually the physical height and weight 
are nearly what they will be for the next ten 
years. Imagination with the boy will be re- 
covering from the somewhat narcotised state 
of the past three years and imagination of 
the girl, violently active during the years when 
the boy has been dull, will be settling down into 
something that is sanely dynamic. 

Imagination in the middle teens is little 
like the imagination of a small child. It isa 
discriminating imagination; one which does not 
substitute the unreal for the real but which 
rather sees the imponderable values in physical 
externals. In other words, it is artistic imagi- 
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nation, creative imagination, romantic imagi- 
nation. ‘There are day dreams but they are 
built upon observation. There is castle-build- 
ing but the castles are sublimations and not sub- 
stitutes for ordinary houses. There are envis- 
aged careers but careers related to possibility. 
The susceptibility to inner meanings, the sense 
of a mystic substantiality beneath the accidents 
of appearance, is strong. Religious experi- 
ence, contact with reality which is felt rather 
than understood, are common. More “find 
God” at this time than at any other in life. 
There is a strong sexual attraction between 
boys and girls. This is not merely a physical 
thing, although the physical pull is often 
strongly felt. The beauty which a boy finds 
in his first sweetheart is a thing of the 
spirit. It is almost if not quite as mystical as 
the thing he finds in God. The possibility of 
finding another to whom one may give one’s 
self is the highest adventure that boys and girls 
of this age can envision. They live in a world 
of romance. They wish to read of it. They 
hear it in music. It cries to them from the 
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sunset. It breathes in new spring leaves. 
They feel that every one is to be trusted, that 
every one is good, that every one is worth lov- 
ing. Altruism is not a thing of the conscience 
at this age but a thing of the heart. They are 
ready in sympathy, they are eager to serve. 
Inevitably such an attitude must meet the test- 
ings of experience and these are disillusioning. 
The rebellion against this disillusionment re- 
sults not in a disbelief in romance but in a cyni- 
cal hatred of those who have proved unworthy 
of romance. For the first time parents, 
teachers, older people generally, are tried at 
the bar of youth and found wanting. 

During the last half of the secondary school 
period, therefore, the greatest task is to take 
advantage of the romantic stimulation. There 
can be no really successful attempt to lead a 
child of this age. Nor is there need of it. 
What he needs is encouragement to follow his 
own high vision. It is well, however, if the 
teacher can manage somehow to make the stu- 
dent understand that the failure of the older 
world to live up to the romantic dream should 
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inspire not contempt but pity, compassion, and 
to persuade the child that he may learn 
much wisdom from his elders without sub- 
scribing to their failures; that there is much 
to know even though those who teach it no 
longer dwell, alas, on mountain tops. Full op- 
portunity should be given for the development 
of loyalties, for the service of the family, of the 
school, of the community, of the poor, of the 
suffermg. Let romance and romantic am- 
bition have their way. ‘They cannot be too 
strong if they are to survive the long, hard 
grind of manhood and womanhood. 

At about the end of the freshman year in 
college or, in case the pupil finishes his formal 
schooling with the high school, a year or two 
after his commencement exercises are over, 
there comes gradually but certainly another 
change physical, emotional, intellectual and 
volitional. It used to be supposed that young 
men and women of this age were mature. This 
mistaken idea is unfortunately still held by 
many parents and teachers. ‘To it we owe 
many collegiate mistakes. ven as great a 
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man as the late President of Harvard supposed 
that an undergraduate, because he was a grown 
man, was able to choose wisely and without 
direction which subjects he ought to study in 
college. Dr. Eliot’s elective system has now 
been largely abandoned at Harvard itself and 
it is no longer being imitated in other colleges. 
Most pedagogues now understand that it is a 
dangerous thing to put young men and women 
in their early twenties in an intellectual or 
moral environment where they have neither 
restraint nor sympathetic personal guidance; 
but there are still more than a few teachers, 
and more parents, who assume that when a 
son or daughter can vote he or she is no longer 
in need of direction. The guidance required 
can, it is true, no longer be that of master to 
pupil or that of adult to child; it must of 
necessity be that of older comrade to younger 
comrade. Such leadership, whether at home 
or at college or in business, cannot safely be 
neglected. It is hard to see how any one would 
wish to omit it, since it furnishes to the older 
person as pleasurable an activity as life pro- 
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vides. It may be said that the young men 
and women of the moment will not listen to 
counsel. The experience of many an educator 
bears testimony to the contrary. The usual 
trouble is that the parent or teacher is unable 
to perceive when the line of transition between 
middle adolescence and later adolescence has 
been passed, when for an external authority 
there must be substituted a voluntary compan- 
ionship. ‘To this lack of perception is due many 
of the disasters which happen to boys and girls 
at this time. Never can parents do so much for 
their children as in these years immediately be- 
yond the teens. Especially can mothers then 
be of service to their sons and fathers to their 
daughters, while collegiate instructors have 
opportunities for personal direction which no 
teachers in the lower schools can ever begin to 
have. 

The early twenties bring development of 
structural and functional maturity. Lanky 
frames fill out. Physical organisation is more 
closely knit. Sureness of muscular and nerv- 
ous effort grows with each passing month. 
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The emotional excitements due to adolescence 
subside in intensity. Pressures relax. The 
reason comes into its own. Everything is ques- 
tioned, including much which was before as- 
sumed and later on will be reassumed; loyal- 
ties are probed to their bases; no intellectual 
proposition is accepted longer merely upon 
external authority; the insistent question is 
“Why?” The mind is keen and alert, more so 
than it ever will be again. Asthetic activities, 
if given half a chance, win enthusiasm: there 
is a new interest in poetry, art, music, nature. 
The intellectual bases of hitherto emotional 
perceptions are at last partially understood. 

It is a mistake to regard youth in these 
years as anarchic. Its desire is rather intel- 
lectually to correlate the individual to society 
and society to the individual. The tendency is 
really more to be too conservative than to be 
too radical. Failure to understand this leads 
to more misunderstanding between the elder 
and the younger generations than any single 
thing. Because a young man questions re- 
ligion it is assumed that he is in rebellion 
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against religion; because a young girl ques- 
tions moral standards she is regarded as ethi- 
cally in peril: whereas all the while what he or 
she is really trying to find out is what are 
the thoughtful and intelligent bases of reli- 
gious and ethical convention. Frequently the 
younger generation is unable to get any ex- 
planation about such things. ‘They are in- 
formed that this or that is what respectable 
people believe and do, but they are not told 
why. They must know why. If deprived of 
answer they are apt to conclude that there is no 
answer, and to seek to make for themselves 
new and crude codes for belief and action; but 
they all the while prefer codes more deft and 
sophisticated, if only they can find them honest 
and intelligent. Nor are young people intel- 
Jectually lazy. They will study and think to 
an astonishing degree, if only there be some- 
body around who cares, in a casual, friendly 
and undogmatic manner, to point the way. 
Again there comes at about twenty a tend- 
ency toward relative indifference of the sexes 
one toward another. Notwithstanding a quite 
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strong sex pull, the young man of this age is 
apt to be quite cynical about young women. 
Where he has a real friendship with one of the 
other sex it is apt to be with an older woman, 
one who brings to him femininity intellectual 
rather than physical. The same thing is apt 
to be true of the friendships of girls of this age 
for men. Where associations do exist between 
girls and boys both in their early twenties, with 
some brilliant.exceptions they are apt to be 
for the sake of excitement rather than for more 
beautiful ends, sometimes sexual excitement 
and more often social excitement. Young men 
at this period are usually happier in associa- 
tions of their own sex and so are young women, 
although possibly to a lesser degree. Intense 
affairs of the “calf love” variety are found 
more frequently in the period immediately 
preceding this and love affairs of a mature sort, 
the most beautiful and intellectual sort, com- 
monly come a little later on. Many observers 
are of the opinion that marriages contracted 
between twenty and twenty-four or -five are 
not apt to be as successful as those made either 
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earlier or later. Frequently those who marry 
at this time only begin really to love one an- 
other when they have grown older. 

With the college, its opportunities and diffi- 
culties, later chapters will attempt to deal. It 
is perhaps now sufficient to point out that, 
despite the general tendency in America, the 
coeducational undergraduate college is of 
doubtful psychological wisdom; and also that 
the most effective teaching at this period must 
always be personal, individual or in very small 
groups, where counsel and stimulation may re- 
place or at least supplement direction and 
formal instruction. 

This chapter has been an attempt to trace 
briefly child development from babyhood to 
maturity. Obviously, to everything that has 
been said there must be many individual excep- 
tions. Nevertheless, growth generally follows 
something of the path that has been indicated. 
Parents and teachers must ever be on guard 
against treating children of one age as though 
they were either younger or older than they 
really are. i 
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CHAPTER V 


| 1s the exceptional parent who is in a posi- 
tion to choose the primary school or gram- 
mar school to which his children go. Most of 
us must use the educational facilities provided 
by the state. ‘They alone are available and 
within our financial means. Only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the children of grammar school 
age in this country attend privately sup- 
ported institutions. Most of these go to Ro- 
man Catholic parochial schools, which are apt 
to be merely copies, sometimes good ones and 
sometimes not so good, of the public schools, 
with the addition of some formal training in re- 
ligion. Next to nobody has children in those 
exceedingly interesting and _ experimental 
schools which bulk large in educational jour- 
nals. These are significant only as they may 
indicate and develop useful methods to be fol- 
lowed by the public schools of to-morrow. 

A much larger percentage of our boys and 
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girls is sent to private institutions for second- 
ary education, but still only a small fraction 
of the whole number. The increase in propor- 
tion is partly due to a desire on the part of 
parents to give adolescents a few years away 
from direct parental control, and possibly from 
distracting social surroundings, in an environ- 
ment where play life as well as study may be 
pedagogically supervised; it is frequently due 
also to a feeling that the higher public school in- 
struction goes the less efficient it is. A much 
larger fraction of the students in colleges is in 
institutions privately run and only vaguely 
under state control. The tendency in Amer- 
ica is to send an ever increasing percentage 
even of these young men and women to state- 
administered universities. Within the last 
twenty-five years there has been a vast growth 
both of public high schools and of publicly sup- 
ported, free institutions of higher learning. 

There never has been in history a pedagogi- 
cal experiment comparable to our system of 
free public instruction. There is nothing like 
it in the whole world at the present moment. 
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Free general education even in Europe is usu- 
ally confined definitely to those who show that 
they belong to an intellectually superior caste. 
We try to train everybody. 

Are the public schools good schools? To ask 
the question may seem to many people super- 
fluous. We have been told about their wonder- 
ful quality so often, so loudly, and so per- 
suasively that it seems almost impious to think 
that there can be anything in them deserving 
adverse criticism. Yet there are heretics brave 
enough to think so. There are those who, while 
willing to admit that, all things considered, 
the public schools are an educational marvel, 
nevertheless maintain that the mediocrity in 
thought and the pattern-mindedness of con- 
temporary Americans are almost wholly due to 
certain deplorable defects now bound up in the 
system. The parent who is conscientious and 
alert will seek to know what those defects are 
and endeavour himself, in the case of his own 
children, to counteract and to supplement. 
He will certainly not blindly assume public 
school perfection. He will not ask for the im- 
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possible. Despite all the good things that these 
schools have accomplished, it seems certain 
that there are certain basic difficulties in the 
whole system, which it is to be hoped will even- 
tually be remedied for the good of our country, 
but which are far from remedied up to the 
present time. If most of us, for financial and 
geographical reasons, must send our children 
to the tax-supported schools, we may at least 
attempt to foresee what evil effects they are all 
too apt to produce in our boys and girls. In 
fairness it ought to be remembered that many 
of the wisest minds directing our public school 
system are cognisant of these defects and 
anxious to overcome them, but find themselves 
nearly impotent to do so, chiefly because of the 
complacency of public opinion, that force which 
has made the public schools and which insists 
that they remain essentially what they are. 
Common sense parents will not merely seek 
to supplement in the case of their own boys 
and girls but will struggle as hard as they can 
to assist school authorities in stemming the 
flood of iniquitous public demand. Our first 
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duty, as good parents and as good citizens, is 
to see clearly what the faults are. 

The first wrong assumption in the public 
school is that all children are created fairly 
equal in mental ability, that there is such a 
thing as an average child and that children may 
be regarded as approximating that average. 
This is the pedagogical derivative of a chal- 
lenging but impossible statement in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The only sense in 
which men can be said to be born equal, it has 
been wisely remarked, is that they are all born 
without clothing. In all other respects they 
differ from one another. Both heredity and 
environment insure that no two men are alike. 
The fathers of our country seem really to have 
meant merely that we are all equal in our 
rights before the law. Certainly most of them 
were convinced that we are not by any 
means equal in ability to govern either our- 
selves or the state. ‘The safeguards against 
such governmental attempts are a prominent 
feature of our Constitution. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary American seems always to have been 
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of the opinion that every man is the equal in 
every respect of every other man, if not slightly 
his superior. The harm which this foolish idea 
has done to American thinking is almost in- 
calculable. It has discouraged the able and 
flattered the defective in every generation. 
Naturally public opinion has seen to it that 
American education has developed along the 
basis of the same irrational assumption. Pub- 
lic pressure still sees to it, despite the best ef- 
forts of wise men to the contrary, that in the 
public school the child of the moron and the 
child of the genius shall be regarded as in- 
tellectually cousins-german; that the child 
whose home environment has had no trace of 
beauty or culture in it shall be esteemed at the 
age of five or six the same sort of person as the 
child whose home has given him in the forma- 
tive psychological period of infancy surround- 
ings of harmony, sweetness and light. 

On this basis we have created in America 
an education not for the normal child—there 
is no such person—but for that mathematical 
abstraction, the average child. ‘The boy or 
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girl who is by native quality limited, by hered- 
ity dulled and by environment restricted, in 
consequence falls too often by the wayside 
somewhere on the educational journey, dis- 
couraged from attacking the problem of life. 
On the other hand the exceptionally gifted 
child, with an unusual brain inherited from 
generations of clever ancestors and with every 
environmental advantage, is held back from 
achievement, condemned to a weary grind that 
is intellectually without challenge, rendered 
lazy and rarely introduced to that glorious 
wealth of beauty, truth and goodness which he 
is capable of comprehending. ‘These two great 
evils are accomplished in order that a middling- 
dull section of middling-dull children may ar- 
rive at a middling-dull mediocrity. Great as 
are the glories of the public school system, it 
has paid for them heavily in the deadly com- 
placency and stupid uniformity which has been 
produced from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Of late years there has been sufficient pres- 
sure to make public school authorities begin to 
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realise the evil of all this as it affects the sub- 
normal child. Methods of detection of such 
children and special kinds of training for them 
have been devised. Even these necessary ad- 
justments have met with wide opposition, 
especially when a subnormal child has been 
discovered whose parents are persons of means, 
position, or political influence. For the sub- 
normal child this discrimination is all to the 
good. But what about the supernormal child? 
Where his parents enjoy unusual wealth, he is 
frequently withdrawn from the public school 
and sent to an institution of learning where 
an effort is at least supposed to be made to care 
individually for his superior mind. Whether 
most of the private schools really do provide 
for supernormal children a proper training is 
something to be considered in our next chapter, 
but at least wealthy parents can attempt to 
provide what is needed. But supernormality 
is not by any means coincident with wealth. 
What of the child of extraordinary ability 
whose parents are relatively poor? He is still 
the uncared-for waif of the educational system. 
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As a matter of good public policy we ought to 
be more interested in supernormal children 
than we are in subnormal children. Yet in al- 
most every public school system in America, 
country or city, he is neglected, submerged, 
forgotten, hampered, discouraged, to the great 
detriment of the intellectual life of the world 
and the vast hindrance of our American nation. 
It is chiefly because of this neglect that we have 
become a country of uniform thinkers, with 
individuality lacking to a degree which startles 
anybody who knows about the rest of the: 
world. 

When we look for a concrete manifestation 
of this first great public school fallacy, we see 
it in the grading system characteristic of our 
tax-supported institutions. An entire group 
of from twenty to fifty or more children is 
carried together, under the direction of a single 
teacher, through a fixed, graded curriculum 
and promoted at a uniform rate. This may be 
not altogether bad for the average child; but 
the subnormal child can rarely keep up with it 
and the supernormal children, possibly a third 
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of the average class, are held back and dis- 
couraged. It is probably no exaggeration at 
all to say that at least twenty percent of our 
public school children could easily do the twelve 
grades normally required in ten years; and 
that there is undoubtedly at least ten percent 
who could do in eight years this curriculum 
which now takes twelve. These considerable 
minorities ought to be freed for this more 
rapid work. Of course this does not mean 
that supernormal children who finish thus 
early what we now teach them in twelve years 
ought to be turned out into the world at the 
ripe age of fourteen or that the more clever 
children of that age, who would have then 
finished what we now call the secondary school, 
ought this early to be sent to a university. 
Such children might well be kept in the public 
schools until they are eighteen, but permitted 
therein to go on with a further intellectual 
training. In that case a child of good intelli- 
gence in our country could enter college at 
eighteen with two years of the present college 
work already done. In other words, he could 
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be as well prepared for higher education as 
the child of the same age in France or Ger- 
many who now goes up to the European uni- 
versity. The reason that colleges have to spend 
the first two of their four years in doing what 
is essentially high school work is because the 
reasonably bright children, the ones who ought 
to go to college, have been held back by the 
public school system and forced to waste two 
years of their intellectual lives. And if the 
brilliant child is not going to college, this extra 
time could be spent in acquiring some real 
acquaintance with the thought, life, literature 
and scientific achievements of the world in 
which he is called upon to live. 

The pressure of the foolishly democratic 
illusion of equality is a strong thing and hard 
to overcome and the tragedies of which it is 
the parent one hates to think about. Whether 
public opinion will ever become intelligent 
enough to insist upon the revision of this stupid 
pedagogical dogma, it is hard to say. At the 
present time few public school teachers or 
executives dare to say much about it, for the 
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simple reason that, if they do so, public opin- 
ion is all too apt to demand their instant dis- 
missal from the teaching force. 

The second mistake which we make in our 
public schools is to suppose that education can 
be done in job-lots. This is partly a reflection 
of modern industrial methods of machine pro- 
duction but partly it is derivative from the 
fallacy of which we have just been speaking. 
Unless we supposed that children were fairly 
equal in mental equipment, nervous energy 
and personal character, unless we were deluded 
by what passes for the democratic dogma, we 
should never think for a moment of consign- 
ing from thirty to fifty children to one teacher. 
We should recognise that those children were 
from thirty to fifty individual and variant per- 
sons, each one important, not merely actually 
but potentially. Heartfelt pity ought to be 
extended to the average American teacher. 
The task before her—unfortunately most of 
our public school instructors are feminine—is 
almost impossible. She is called upon to teach 
her pupils how to reason, through the instru- 
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mentality of mathematics; to grasp the vastness 
and beauty of human activity, through the 
media of literature, geography and history; 
to teach the fine art of using words, through 
spelling, grammar and reading: to a heteroge- 
neous group of children so many in number 
that they are of necessity in her mind little 
more than numbers in a class. If there is any- 
thing designed to kill off the art of teaching, 
to make the work of instruction inhumanly 
dull, it is this wicked habit of confining large 
blocs of emerging humanity into the regi- 
mented routine of the average school class. 
Almost all teachers realise the impossibility 
of the task. But what can they do about it? 
The public at large knows nothing of the prob- 
lem and when it does hear of the difficulty is 
inclined to insist upon the perpetuation of the 
present method because it is a method finan- 
cially economical. The American public is 
really stingy toward education. Its so-called 
liberality in this respect is one of the esoteric 
jokes of the teaching profession. Magnificent 
buildings we do put up, buildings the extrava- 
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gance of which is frequently ludicrous, but 
equipment to be used in education is not educa- 
tion. Any one who thinks that we are liberal 
in our support of teaching should look at the 
one-room schools which dot our rural districts; 
should examine the payrolls and see what are 
the stipends with which we reward even in our 
great city schools those who are responsible for 
the next generation; should attend an average 
school-board meeting and listen to the discus- 
sions; should try to promote an improvement 
in the educational system and note the reaction 
of the tax payer. We insist upon mass pro- 
duction because it is cheap. We insist that 
legitimate educational costs must be reduced 
by organisation and system. To provide one 
teacher for each fifteen students, let us say, we 
would think unspeakably extravagant. Yet it 
is doubtful whether even the best of teachers 
can profitably be entrusted with more than 
that number. If we have mass production it 
can only be a uniform production. We shall 
turn out academic Fords rather than academic 
Cadillacs. If a uniform product is what we 
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are really looking for then mass production is 
not unwise. The two things go together. 
Meanwhile parents with sound sense will real- 
ise that it is they rather than the overworked 
teachers who must provide the personal ele- 
ment in instruction. 

The third fallacy in our public schools is the 
inevitable result of the first two. It is the 
belief that technical devices can take the 
place of personal contact, of individual stimu- 
lation given by the teacher to the pupil. In- 
creasingly we are training our pedagogues in 
method rather than either in personality or in 
the content of real learning. A great many 
of those persons fitted by nature for teaching 
are being deterred from the profession to-day 
because they believe that the teacher must of 
necessity be a methodologist. Our normal col- 
leges and other schools of education spend 
an immense amount of time teaching method 
and very little time teaching anything 
else. For this they ought not to be blamed. 
Given the group method of instruction of 
which we have been speaking, where personal 
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inspiration is almost out of the question, some- 
thing must be devised to enable the teacher to 
carry on at all. It is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that two-thirds of the teaching 
methods which are being taught and used in 
the public schools were devised and are prac- 
tised not to assist real teaching but as substi- 
tutes for real teaching. They are tricks, neces- 
sitated by the deplorable group system wherein 
teachers must attempt mechanically to do what 
ought really to be done personally. The re- 
sult of these mechanics has been to transform 
teaching from one of the fine arts into one of 
the standardised trades. Methods can never | 
take the place of personal contacts. They are 
a wretched substitute for the real thing. But 
what can be done when public opinion insists 
upon cheap and uniform instruction, with 
rarely a realisation that this is bound to pro- 
duce cheap and uniform people? Public school 
methods of teaching are what they are because 
the public schools are what they are and the 
public schools are what they are because that is 
what the public wants. At any rate, the in- 
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telligent parent will not blame the teacher. 
She cannot achieve the impossible, strive 
though she will. The parent must provide the 
individual stimulation. 

A fourth difficulty about the public school is 
that the public in general insists upon regard- 
ing education as a method of imparting facts. 
Of course it is really nothing of the sort. The 
purpose of an education is to stimulate and 
train energetic intellectual attack. Almost 
anybody can accumulate some facts. It is only 
exceptional people who can do anything with 
them once they have them. Since the public 
school of to-day is designed for unexceptional 
people, it naturally is compelled to confine its 
efforts largely to that fact-finding which is the 
only intellectual exercise possible for unex- 
ceptional people. 

One sometimes wonders if that old concept 
of education which used to be called derisively 
“the box-car theory” is as obsolete as some of 
us hopefully suppose it has become. The com- 
parison, though an old one, is worth repeating. 
The little child is an empty box-car and the 
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school is a great grain elevator full of informa- 
tion. The only function which the parent has 
is that of a switch engine which backs the little 
child against the school and then chugs off 
somewhere else, to its daily grind of duties or 
to a locomotive game of golf. The teacher is 
let down, a sort of hopper, over the head of 
the child, who is rigidly confined to position 
by the rails of group control. Somebody in 
the principal’s office pushes a button or turns 
a crank and the grains of information pour 
from the full repository into the empty con- 
tainer. When this has gone on for some time ' 
the process ceases, possibly because the grain 
elevator is exhausted but possibly because it is 
time for the summer vacation. ‘The switch 
engine pulls the half-filled box-car away, amid 
that great blast of whistles known as the com- 
mencement exercises. ‘The switch engine a 
little later pushes the child against another 
elevator, known as the high school, from whose 
fact-fulness the empty crannies are completely 
filled. The little box-car is again pulled away, 
with another tooting of whistles. Alas, in 
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many cases the switch engine is still not satis- 
fied, and the almost bursting box-car is pushed 
into a collegiate environment, that ornamental 
packages of knowledge may be tied all over its 
outside. Of course the comparison is absurd, 
exaggerated, unjust. But, nevertheless, what 
is it that the public schools are really seeking 
to do? What do the examinations indicate? 
Is there an apparent hope and expectation that 
the child being examined will have learned to 
think, or is there merely the expectation that 
possibly he knows some facts? The common 
sense parent ought not to expect too much. 
The public school may give the child some 
material for thought, but usually it is his par- 
ents who must teach him how to think. 
Another cruel mistake common in our public 
schools is the supposition that the male mind 
and the female mind are alike. One treads on 
dangerous ground here. The moment that any 
one suggests that a woman’s mind is not the 
same as a man’s mind there are many who in- 
stantly suppose that what is implied is that 
the female is inferior to the male. No in- 
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formed person would dare say such a thing. 
It is untrue. Yet the feminists who have taken 
possession of the world have made one grievous 
blunder, a blunder which has undone much of 
the good that has been accomplished, the blun- 
der of supposing that men and women are, 
except for biological functions, identical crea- 
tures. Most reputable psychologists shout dis- 
sent. Men and women are mentally as well as 
physically different. The average woman is 
intuitive and imaginative to a degree rarely 
reached by the usual man. Beside her he is 
apt to be a dull and blundering person. He 
compensates for this lack of brilliancy by a 
dogged attack for which a woman commonly 
has neither the patience nor the nervous stolid- 
ity. She is much more clever than he but not 
as reliable or as inclined to keep her feet on the 
ground. ‘These differences are in children not 
much marked until they reach the age of 
adolescence, but they are increasingly in opera- 
tion from the age of twelve or thirteen on. 
The practical results of assuming that boys 
and girls are identical are twofold. In the 
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first place instruction in a coeducational group 
is apt to be fitted to the feminine rather than 
to the masculine need. ‘This is especially true 
when the teacher is herself a woman. The 
girls in public schools fare better than the boys. 
We have only to observe the much larger pro- 
portion of girls who win prizes in order to see 
this very clearly. It is probable that this is 
due as much to the femininisation of instruc- 
tion as it is to the inherent superiority of the 
female sex. It is particularly unfortunate 
that most of our public school teachers, notably 
in the high schools, are women and not men— 
unfortunate for the boys. There is hardly a 
woman living who understands the mental 
processes of an adolescent lad. She has never 
gone through the psychological slowing-up of 
those male years. With girls there is no slow- 
ing-up at all, but rather an unusual stimula- 
tion. She is impatient with the boy’s clumsi- 
ness, awkwardness, apparent dulness. It 
would seem uncontroversial that for the 
adolescent boy a woman is not as good a 
teacher as aman. The more manly the boy the 
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less the woman teacher understands him. It 
is too noticeable that in our public high schools 
the boys who are apt to be most highly 
esteemed are those who tend themselves to be 
somewhat too feminine. At any rate, the com- 
mon sense parent, if the child is a boy, will 
realise that friendship, understanding and en- 
couragement, vitally necessary for achieve- 
ment, must largely be provided outside of the 
school. 

Another extraordinary waste in the public 
school comes from the assumption that intel- 
lectual work is impossible in the summer time. 
Why should we permit our students to take a 
long intellectual loaf from the middle of June 
to the middle of September? It may be said 
with some justice that the private schools do 
the same thing. Increasingly, however, boys 
and girls from them are being sent to camps 
or to travel for the summer months, while 
tutoring schools gain vogue with each passing 
year. The public school closes down, with al- 
most no exceptions, and provides no training 
from June to September. The educational 
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process ceases for three months. The reason 
that American schools have this summer holi- 
day is because in the early days of our country 
agricultural necessity demanded it. The chil- 
dren had to work on the farms all summer and 
they could only go to school when the farm 
work was lightened by the cool weather. This 
long holiday is peculiar to America. It is 
found nowhere else in the world. It involves 
waste of time for the student, undue inter- 
ruption of the intellectual process. Of course 
it is pleasant for the administrators and the 
teachers. ‘They take trips or go to summer 
schools, or, if they are teachers for profit only, 
they have a good time. 

If we had a school year lasting eleven 
months instead of nine, omitting August be- 
cause of the heat, it would be possible to take 
care of the proper interests of the teachers by 
providing, as could easily be done, a sabbatical 
year. Almost any earnest teacher would pre- 
fer twelve months off one year in seven, in 
place of a long summer vacation each year. 
And the interest of the students would be 
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greatly advanced. With an eleven-month 
year even the middling-dull student could with 
no trouble at all get through eight years’ work 
in seven. At any rate the parent with common 
sense will realise that from two to three months 
off with no mental training, is a bad thing for 
any child. If the public school cannot or will 
not provide proper summer guidance it is the 
parent’s business to see that somehow at home 
the need is adequately met. 

At least one more defect of the public school 
needs to be kept in mind. It is not and, in the 
opinion of many thoughtful people can never 
become, an adequate instrument for the de- 
velopment of character. This is perhaps its 
most serious defect, serious because the public 
at large seems to suppose that character pro- 
duction is the chief business of the whole sys- 
tem. So strong and general is this conviction 
that public educators have themselves become 
obsessed with it. This common expectation is 
most unjust to the public schools, whose legiti- 
mate tasks are overwhelming enough without 
adding this impossible burden. 
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A high moral attitude could perhaps be in- 
culcated in these schools if goodness was pri- 
marily dependent upon reason. As a matter 
of fact itis not. In his social relationships man 
is more than a reasoning animal. For once 
that he coolly thinks out his conduct he is 
moved a hundred times by emotions, pre- 
judices, warps, complexes and loyalties. ‘The 
affections are here immensely important. ‘The 
chief reason that we are good is because we 
love those who expect us to be good and whose 
trust in us and love for us we do not care to 
disappoint. Character is chiefly a by-product 
of such loyalties. 

Children normally learn how to behave to- 
ward their fellow men in the first instance be- 
cause they love their fathers and mothers. It 
remains true that the chief human dynamic of 
right living is to be found in the home. The 
school cannot in this respect replace it. Boys 
and girls may a little learn to be good because 
they love the teacher. That is all right as far 
as it goes, but, especially in our large group 
system of instruction, the translation of this 
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affection into a moral code is next to impos- 
sible in the school room. Also, the contact with 
any given teacher is apt to be only for one 
year or less, which prevents continuity of moral 
development on this basis. No really effec- 
tive appeal can be made in the school room to 
the affectional dynamic. Lectures on ethics, 
formal instruction in behaviour, cannot take 
the place of that appeal. Nor is formal disci- 
pline productive of moral decision. Character 
is not produced by laws, be they those of the 
nation or the rules of an educational institu- 
tion. Only self-discipline makes for real good- 
ness. It is also important to bear in mind that 
the child can only really love individual people. 
Loyalty to the school is no substitute for these 
individual loyalties. Even America is too 
much of an abstraction for a child ever to love 
it sufficiently to affect conduct. Patriotism 
is not even with adults productive of much 
moral stability. The child may get a thrill 
out of saluting the flag and singing patriotic 
songs but it is hard for him to see that such 
emotion has any connection with telling the 
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truth, not cheating in examinations, avoiding 
boot-leggers or refraining from sexual indul- 
gence. Loyalty to the group is not very effec- 
tive in stimulus to right action outside that 
group. Loyalty to a Church may express re- 
ligion but only love of God will produce re- 
ligion. Loyalty to a school or to one’s country 
may furnish a field for moral conduct but 
something more intimate and personal is re- 
quired to motivate that conduct. 

Beside parental affection there is another 
factor which produces character in children, 
—the love of God. Religion in the sense of 
real intimacy with a real God is impossible in 
the American public schools. In most states 
the teaching of religion in any form is abso- 
lutely forbidden within their walls. It is true 
that some schoolmasters break the law in this 
respect but even where they do they are forced 
to be so cautious in their presenting of religion 
as to invest God with such vagueness as ren- 
ders Him almost meaningless to the children. 
The public school cannot lead its pupils to fall 
in love with a personal deity, which happens to 
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be the only kind of God that matters. By the 
word God can never be meant an idea or an 
ideal or any other kind of an abstraction. God 
is an all-impelling personality or He is nothing 
that matters. 

The public school, then, for the making of 
character ought not to be asked to take the 
place of either the home or the church; yet in- 
creasingly parents are forcing upon it the bur- 
dens that rightly rest upon those other basic 
institutions. The result is one of two things. 
Hither the children turn out to be mere con- 
formists to routine controls, dependent morally 
in all their attitudes upon the unstable com- 
pulsions of their group, or else they come out 
in revolt against these compulsions but with 
nothing else to put in their place. The com- 
mon sense parent will realise that he cannot 
place this burden at least upon the overworked 
school teacher. The business of the public 
school is to help make intelligent students, to 
train minds. Its function is not and never 
can be to make people good. » 

Only a superficial reader will suppose that 
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this chapter has been dictated by animus 
against the public school. ‘The things that 
have been said above have been submitted to 
quite a number of eminent directors of tax- 
supported education and the validity of the 
points made has been admitted. No one can 
avoid astonishment at the wonderful things 
that have been accomplished in the American 
free schools. Never in the world’s history has 
there been anything approaching them for the 
advancement of general welfare. That fact, 
however, ought not to prevent those whose 
children are in such schools from recognising 
inherent and apparently necessary defects. If 
the public schools are used for what they can 
do, by parents who know what they cannot do, 
less harm will result to the children, less dis- 
appointment accrue to those who love those 
children and a considerable burden of unjust 
responsibility be removed from those who 
teach. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HERE are legitimate reasons for some par- 
ents to feel that private schools are bet- 
ter than public schools for their children. 'To 
take this position does not necessarily imply 
that the public school is in itself an inferior 
type of school; does not deny to it a place as the 
chief bulwark of American democracy, and at 
once the most interesting and the most en- 
couraging educational experiment we have 
undertaken. Theoretically it would be much 
better for every American child to go to a tax- 
supported and publicly controlled institution. 
There have been attempts by law in certain 
states to require such an attendance and to pro- 
hibit private schools. These proposed laws 
have aroused great indignation and there seems 
small likelihood that our children will ever be 
forced so to attend. It is easy, however, to 
appreciate the patriotic motive back of these 
attempts. 
But facts do occasionally condition the- 
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ories. The present author is himself a pub- 
lic school product, and proud of it. He would 
feel considerable hesitation, however, in send- 
ing his own son to the school which he attended. 
In his day it consisted of children from various 
nationalities, but fairly homogeneous in racial 
and cultural backgrounds. At the moment 
ninety-eight percent of its students are black. 
The neighbourhood has changed complexion. 
Nor does he feel justified in sending his son 
to the public school in his present vicinity. 
His residence is in the country, in the 
State of New York, a commonwealth pecul- 
iarly incompetent in respect to its rural schools. 
The public school near him is in a ramshackle, 
ill lighted, badly ventilated, one-room building, 
taught by a teacher of small ability, the school 
too graded, and under the dominating direction 
most of the time of a school trustee who him- 
self has had no education. ‘To condemn a 
child to the training possible in that school 
would be a cruel price to pay even for the 
democratic virtues which thereby might be en- 
gendered. ‘The writer has a friend who lives 
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in a section of New York City in which he is 
almost the only Gentile. This friend tried 
sending his little daughter to the local school, 
where she was conspicuous, and persecuted for 
her faith by young Hebrews, who were paying 
the child back for the persecutions their par- 
ents had had to endure in various parts of 
eastern Europe. To keep that child in the 
public school would have meant a nervous col- 
lapse. These are samples of many reasons 
why it is often necessary to provide private 
instruction for boys and girls. There should 
be no resentment on the part of democrats 
at the continued growth of supplementary 
schools. At the same time, it is only fair to say 
that, in connection with the whole private 
school problem, there is frequently manifested 
an immense amount of stupid snobbishness. A. 
child should undoubtedly be sent to the public 
school, both for its own sake and for the sake 
of what it can contribute to the community, 
unless there are legitimate reasons for with- 
drawing it, reasons which have nothing to do 
with the child’s supposed social position or the 
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parent’s fancied place as a member of a su- 
perior group or caste within the state. 
Occasionally the private school is desired be- 
cause the child is exceptional and needs a type 
of individualised attention which the public 
school cannot afford to give. This does not 
mean that the boy or girl so withdrawn is 
necessarily of superior quality. The private 
school does get some super-normal children. 
It is also apt to get sub-normal children, boys 
and girls who cannot get along in the public 
school, who are stupid or even definitely de- 
fective. Any one who has administered an in- 
dependent school knows well that fully as 
many youngsters are brought to him as pos- 
sible students because they are incompetent as 
because they are bright. This is particularly 
true of that type of private school which draws 
upon the wealthier constituency. No father or 
mother with money is inclined to believe that 
his child can possibly be not intellectually up 
to par. Rather than confess it he will with- 
draw that child from the public school and send 
him to one after another of the private schools. 
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There are even places of the latter type so 
debased as to make a specialty of putting in- 
competents through what passes socially for 
an education. Because of this load of sub- 
normal children deposited every year at the 
door of the non-public school, it is unsafe to 
assume, except after the most rigid investiga- 
tion, that a given private school is the proper 
place for a normally bright or an unusually 
clever student.. 

Nor is it safe to assume that such schools are 
in other respects pedagogically superior to 
their tax-supported competitors. They are 
free from supervision to an extent both dan- 
gerous to themselves and astonishing to one 
when he first discovers it. The writer knows 
of several conspicuous boarding schools which 
have not been inspected by any competent in- 
vestigator, by any state board, or county board, 
or city board, or by any recognised rating or- 
ganisation, over a period of twenty years. In 
fact, any official investigation of the private 
school is exceptional and, for reasons hard to 
understand, with honour to them, violently 
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opposed by most of the headmasters and head- 
mistresses. The instruction is, perhaps in con- 
sequence, not always above criticism. The 
writer knows teachers in several exceedingly 
prominent boarding schools who could not get 
positions in any public high school in the 
states where they are resident. In one nation- 
ally known secondary school with which he is 
acquainted, a scientific text-book is used the 
last revised edition of which was made in 1898, 
and this in the face of the fact that modern 
science has so changed within the last thirty 
years as to make any text-book published 
then, in any basic science, hopelessly out of 
date. It is not likely that a volume as anti- 
quated as that could be found in any place 
which is state-inspected. 

The private school superstition needs to be 
violently exploded. There are good ones and 
bad ones, many more of the latter than of the 
former. ‘To be sure, Dotheboys Hall can 
hardly be duplicated in twentieth-century 
America, although there are in some places 
malpractices reminiscent of Mr. Squeers and 
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his highly realistic scheme of instruction. If 
the sending of a son or daughter to a privately 
managed institution seems advisable, what the 
common sense parent will do is thoroughly 
and dispassionately to investigate the place to 
which he thinks it might be well to send the 
child. The better private schools will rejoice 
in being inspected. They suffer hateful com- 
petition from unscrupulous colleagues. 

Before suggesting the basis of such an in- 
vestigation, it may be well to point out a few 
generally classifying facts. Most of our pri- 
vately managed institutions below the college 
grade are substitutes for the high school or 
for the last two years of grammar school and 
the high school—secondary schools, frequently 
“college preparatory schools.”’ There are not 
many such schools available for elementary 
instruction, except in the largest cities. The 
purpose of “college preparatory schools” is to 
get boys and girls ready to go to college. They 
have a perfectly definite objective. Obviously 
they are unsuitable for children for whom col- 
lege attendance is not desirable or possible. 
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Anybody with half an eye can see the absurd- 
ity of submitting students to a college prepara- 
tory regimen when they are going to stop their 
formal education at the college doors. Noth- 
ing can be more absurd, for instance, than 
teaching a boy an elementary ancient language 
which he never will use. There are many other 
trainings involved which are equally unjusti- 
fied. 

Then there are what may be called the “de- 
portmental schools.’ In the case of girls these 
used to be and sometimes still are called “‘fin- 
ishing schools.” In them the desire is to turn 
out a product which can behave itself reason- 
ably well in polite company. The “finishing 
school,’ and its occasional counterpart for 
boys, is the great resting place for the in- 
tellectually incompetent. With rare excep- 
tions the educational value of the work done in 
these institutions is, to put it charitably, negli- 
gible. They are exceedingly helpful in easing 
youngsters who cannot be educated into circles 
where an education is not required. The most 
encouraging feature of private school develop- 
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ment is the lessening popularity of this type of 
school. If it were not for the new-rich who 
crowd their daughters, and to some extent 
their sons, into such places, for the sake of the 
supposed advantage of social contacts, most of 
them would have to shut up shop. One fre- 
quently finds canny school-masters and mis- 
tresses in charge of such places who carefully 
foster the belief that their schools are sure 
agencies for later social introduction in our 
largest cities, but whose students are actually 
almost wholly the exploited children of am- 
bitious parents in small towns and mushroom 
metropolitan centres. This is one of the most 
amusing and at the same time one of the most 
pathetic spectacles in connection with Ameri- 
can education. 

There is another type of school that is even 
more deadly. It may be called the “penal 
type.” In this group are far more schools for 
boys than for girls. To them are sent the 
youngsters who cannot be controlled at home. 
In most cases what these children need is the 
most careful type of individual, psychological 
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investigation. Instead of being helped by that 
they are given ruthless discipline, of a kind 
which brings out every bad quality they possess 
and prevents any true analysis of their mal- 
adjustments. With some brilliant exceptions, 
the military schools of the country are pre- 
dominantly of this type. The writer knows of 
one such institution in an eastern state which 
to his personal knowledge completely ruined 
eight boys in five years, boys who could have 
been salvaged if they had received a personal 
and psychiatric study. In such places individ- 
uality 1s crushed down by a brutal insistence 
upon arbitrary regulation of life. One wishes 
that these schools were growing less in number, 
but unfortunately they seem to be increasing. 

The fourth type of school is the school which 
actually and thoughtfully and _ scientifically 
studies each individual student and seeks to 
adjust him to life; the school which, with the 
utmost care, investigates his capabilities, 
probes for the meaning of his difficulties, helps 
him to resolve his inhibitions. In such a school 
the boys and girls who have natural aptitude 
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for college are helped to prepare for college; 
the ones primarily artistic are aided in the 
development of their creative ability; the ones 
with motor minds are helped to motor voca- 
tions. There are such schools, but not very 
many of them. Girls’ schools of this type are 
especially needed and unusually difficult to 
find. 

With these general groupings in mind, and 
also with a recognition that the schools may be 
divided into ordinary day schools, country day 
schools (the child in which spends its nights 
and week-ends at home), and boarding schools, 
we may proceed to suggest certain queries 
which ought to be made by every parent to 
every private school. 

1. Is the physical well-being of the child 
properly looked after? Are the buildings sani- 
tary and clean? What are the kitchens like? 
What sort of bath and toilet rooms does one 
find? Is there a sense of order and neatness 
everywhere, not merely in the public rooms but 
in the dormitories as well? Is there proper 
health inspection at frequent intervals? Is 
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there a competent nurse in attendance? Is 
there a good physician either in residence or 
near by? Is the infirmary modernly equipped? 
Are the children crowded into living quarters 
too small for the number accepted? One of 
the most famous eastern boys’ schools has its 
pupils crowded into sleeping-rooms like rabbit 
warrens. ‘There is a sweeping epidemic of 
some sort in that school three years out of four. 
In an old house transformed into a dormitory 
the writer saw four boys quartered in a room 
less than fifteen feet square. What sort of 
person looks after the selection and cooking 
of food? Is there any evidence of proper bal- 
ance in food values? How much privacy and 
rest can a child get? In most schools there is 
far too little of this. From the rising bell until 
lights-out every student is restlessly on the go 
all day and every day. The headmaster of one 
prominent school said to the present writer 
that in his opinion it was “morally dangerous” 
to give a small boy half an hour a day without 
occupation under supervision. That regimen 
may be all right for a lad whose nerves are as 
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hard as nails but it is terrific in its effect upon 
any child reasonably sensitive, not to speak of 
how bad it may be for the child who has neu- 
rotic tendencies. And how about exercise? Is 
there any attempt made to adjust the athletic 
programme to the need of the individual stu- 
dent? Ifsohowisthisdone? In some schools, 
with at least the consent if not the encourage- 
ment of the authorities, such community pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon students as ren- 
ders athletic participation imperative if a boy 
is to maintain his self-respect. To the wicked- 
ness of this any physician will bear witness. 
There are some children who should at various 
periods take almost no exercise. At any rate 
the thing deserves study, the kind of study 
that a conscientious parent would give to and 
for his child if he had him at home. 

2. What are the conditions in the school 
which favour mental development? Is the in- 
struction given under pressure? Are the chil- 
dren driven to their tasks by promises of re- 
wards and threats of punishment or are they 
helped to find their intellectual interests? Is 
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there any place in the school where a boy or 
girl can in a leisurely way browse with books 
or writing materials or pictures or paint or 
plasticine? One of the best schools in the Kast 
lately spent a quarter of a million dollars in 
providing large lounging rooms where boys 
might nestle up into the corners of great chairs 
and put their noses into books the study of 
which was not required. It was an excellent 
investment. Few schools are as intelligent as 
that. What are the methods of instruction 
used? Is there any theory controlling practice 
in this respect? What are the teachers lke? 
How old are they? How much experience 
have they had? Are they college graduates or 
have they had normal school training? Is there 
a new crop of teachers every year? If so, why? 
To what extent are the instructors supervised 
by the administration? Do the students have 
easy and casual access to those in charge of 
their development, outside of the classroom as 
well as in it?) One headmaster, whose reputa- 
tion is greater than he deserves, proudly states 
that he wishes the masters “to teach when they 
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teach and otherwise leave the boys alone” to 
be governed by themselves and by him. His 
masters obey him. The result is that the 
alumni of that school are known in colleges to 
which they go for their inability to mingle nat- 
urally with older people. In this particular 
case “the head” is a man of unusual conceit. 
But there are more schools than one which lack 
teacher-pupil contacts. Are the boys or girls 
sectioned according to ability? Are psychologi- 
cal measurements employed? Are the labora- 
tories modern? Is there a good library and a 
skilled and tactful librarian? Does the school 
“cram” for a couple of weeks in the late spring 
to prepare for college board examinations? If 
it does, beware. Such a procedure is evidence 
of poor instruction. What are the school pub- 
lications like? Are there frequent lectures and 
concerts? 

3. How, if at all, is self-control being de- 
veloped? What is the theory of discipline that 
is followed? Roughly speaking, there are four 
kinds: discipline by rule, discipline by individ- 
ual caprice, discipline by adult conference, 
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discipline by students. The first sort is to be 
found not only in most military schools but in 
a good many others. Most of the life of the 
pupil is governed in them by inflexible rules 
mercilessly enforced. ‘The result is at first 
glance admirable. How neat, clean, punctual, 
courteous, are these dear cadets, these very 
good boys, or these model young ladies! Ap- 
pearances are frequently deceptive. Character 
is not engendered by putting a shell around a 
human being but rather by developing a spine 
inside of him. Let the shell be removed, by 
graduation or otherwise, and the upright young 
citizen too frequently collapses into a Jjelly- 
fish. Discipline by caprice is almost as bad, 
unless indeed “‘the head”’ is a genius, with great 
spiritual insight, and a man naturally much 
beloved. There is a schoolmaster near New 
York who proudly says that he has no rules. 
‘He frequently beats and always terrorises. 
Naturally his lads rarely turn out well. They 


hate not only him but all authority. He lays . 


his many failures to “‘the poor material parents 
send him.” Discipline by the students them- 
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selves is usually bad, too, for the reason that 
they are almost always too hard on the odd and 
non-conformist pupil, who may, and often 
does, have great promise. The gang will keep 
order but it will also crush individuality. The 
only wise method is group study and control 
by the teaching force, into whose deliberations 
enters not merely the study of what the pupils 
do, good or bad, but why they do those things. 
By any system the child must be taught to 
govern himself. ‘This is not easy, but nothing 
else will really be satisfactory or constructive. 

4, What of the ethical standards of this 
school? Are its authorities honest? Do they 
charge a just fee or do they take whatever 
they can get? Does the school live up to its 
advertising? Has it academic and disciplinary 
standards and does it maintain its principles 
even at the cost occasionally of losing a good 
paying pupil or two? Isit honest in its sports? 
Does it buy athletes, or give them “scholar- 
ship” assistance on the basis of brawn rather 
than brain? Does it pay its bills? Does it de- 
mand and secure clean living and clean speech 
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among its teachers and its pupils? What is its 
attitude toward drink? Whatever may be the 
rightness or wrongness of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, or of the 
Volstead Act, there can be no doubt whatever 
that alcoholic consumption is bad for boys and 
girls in school. To what degree is cheating 
tolerated? More information can be secured 
about this point from the pupils than from the 
masters. Is the sex problem faced fearlessly 
and without exaggeration? 

5. Last, and by no means least, what is the 
religious atmosphere of the school? Parents 
may well desire in most instances that their 
children be taught the tenets of their own 
faith or at least that they shall not be taught 
to despise what their fathers believe; but, al- 
though these things are important, there are 
certain attitudes which are more important 
still. Is there simple and unaffected reverence, 
on the part of the administration and teachers, 
toward the beauty and the dignity and the 
mystery of life and death and God? Is there 
a fine tolerance among them for people whose 
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form of religious expression differs from their 
own? Is patience shown toward the often 
eccentric manifestations of adolescent spirit- 
uality? Are the chapel services honest and do 
they possess any elements of beauty? 

In general, what the parent may rightly de- 
mand is that the institution shall be urbane, 
humanised, simple, sincere, honest, industrious. 
In the long run whether it is these things or 
not is apt to depend largely upon the personal- 
ity of the headmaster or headmistress. If one 
sees pugnacity in “‘the head” one may well look 
for injustice in the school. If ‘“‘the head”’ is 
narrow-minded, bigoted, cocksure, the pupils 
will inevitably reflect these things. If “the 
head” is not scholarly there is not apt to be 
much scholarship in the school. If “the head” 
impresses the parent as half-cracked on ath- 
letics, he may expect to find a school which 
thinks body more important than mind or 
soul. If ‘the head” is a gentleman or a gentle- 
woman, urbane, with a force that comes of 
serenity rather than assertion, with imagina- 
tion and a sense of humour, with a real af- 
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fection for people, and with an apparent 

honesty, the school can usually be trusted. 
Finally, let it be said again that the public 

school is to be preferred, unless there are real 


and not unimportant factors in the family sit-. 


uation, the school opportunities available, or 
the nature of the pupil, which make the use of 
the public school inadvisable. Unfortunately 
there are enough such cases to make all of the 
better private schools necessary and useful. 
There is, let it be remembered, a difference be- 
tween the America of to-day and the England 
of former times, the England which produced 
those schools of which most of our own board- 
ing schools and many of our private day 
schools are copies. Then and there were to be 
found in most neighbourhoods, urban or rural, 
no schools worthy the name. One had to send 
one’s son away or else have him grow up 
without competent instruction. Here and now 
such a lack is apt to be imaginary rather than 
actual. If a good public school is to be found 
within reach, it is normally the best school to 
use. If that is impossible the next best thing 
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to hunt is a competent private day school, pref- 
erably one of the country day school type. 
The boarding school is usually the third choice 
of wise parents. The best place for a boy or 
girl is in the home of its parents, provided liv- 
ing conditions make it possible for the parents 
to fulfil their advisory and tutorial functions. 
For that reason the public school or the pri- 
vate day school is apt to be better than the 
boarding school. Into this last type of school 
is poured a pathetic stream of those whose par- 
ents are either incapable of caring for them or 
unwilling to take the trouble. They are passed 
on to foster fathers and foster mothers, per- 
sons employed to fulfil the parental functions. 
There are so many boys and girls sent away 
for this reason that the schools are apt to take 
on a good deal of the tone of foundling 
asylums. Every boarding school has its fight 
against the atmosphere thus created. Let the 
parent who must choose a private school seek 
to find one which is as nearly like a rational 
home as may be secured. Whatever may be 
the effectiveness of technical teaching, what- 
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ever may be the social advantages, in the nar- 
row sense of that word, which the boarding 
school can furnish, they can be too dearly 
bought if the price that is paid is the simple 
self-expressiveness which can be found in a 
home where father and mother and children 
live together in the bonds of love. And yet a 
good boarding school is vastly better than a 
home that is ineffective. 
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O~ of the most difficult problems facing 
a parent is the question of what college 
if any, his children should attend. Possibly 
because of this difficulty there seems to be less 
intelligence exerted in regard to such a de- 
cision than might reasonably be expected. 
All too often it is left to the boy or girl in- 
volved, with little attempt even to see to it that 
adequate information is put into his or her 
possession. One finds students who choose a 
particular college for the most inadequate 
reasons: the quality or reputation of its foot- 
ball team, the fact that some one who lives 
around the corner goes there. One also finds 
that children are sometimes encouraged by 
their parents to go to a given college merely 
because they themselves went to that college, 
notwithstanding the possibility that the col- 
lege now may be wholly different in educa- 
tional aim, method and results from what it 
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was a generation before. Parents ought to 
understand that colleges are not alike and that 
they ought not to be alike; that some are useful 
for one type of student and some for another 
type. Even though they have such a realisa- 
tion, many of them, necessarily amateurs in 
the matter, must lack adequate criteria by 
which to estimate. 

The problem is rendered more difficult by 
the vast number of institutions purporting to 
provide opportunity for collegiate education. 
It is not altogether easy to determine exactly 
how many of them there are. A good deal 
depends upon what standards of excellence are 
applied. The Bureau of Education in Wash- 
ington listed in 1926 seven hundred and forty- 
four undergraduate colleges. This probably 
includes almost all of the institutions licensed 
by the various states to grant degrees and 
which actually teach. The Association of 
American Colleges, which is a little more par- 
ticular in its selection, has a membership of 
three hundred and seventy-three. The As- 
sociation of American Universities, the best 
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rating organisation in America, has on its 
approved list for undergraduate work only 
two hundred and eighteen, of which sixteen 
are definitely schools of technology and two 
hundred and two are of a more general aim. 
There are then at least five hundred and twen- 
ty-six colleges in this country which are not 
to be regarded as intellectually first rate. 
Doubtless some of these are doing work that 
is reasonably successful, despite their lack of 
recognition by this very particular rating body. 
The country at large is divided by the colleges 
themselves into regional associations, each of 
which rates, according to careful standards, 
both the colleges and some of the secondary 
schools within its jurisdiction. One of these 
is in New England, one in the Middle States 
and Maryland, one in the North Central States, 
one in the South, one in the West. All col- 
leges may be grouped intellectually in the fol- 
lowing classes: first, those which meet the 
standards of the Association of American 
Universities; second, those which meet only 
the standards of the regional associations; 
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third, those which do not meet either of these 
standards. Institutions in the third group de- 
mand especially careful investigation on the 
part of parents and prospective students. 
It is by no means safe to assume that because 
a college is licensed to grant degrees it is a 
reputable college. 

Another way by which the nature and 
worth of a college may be ascertained is to ask 
of the institution a definition of what it is try- 
ing to do with the young men or women com- 
mitted to its charge. If the college is vague 
in definition of purpose, it is probably propor- 
tionately ineffective in work. It may astonish 
laymen in education to know that there is a 
large number of colleges in this country, in- 
cluding some of the best known colleges, which 
have next to no idea of what they are actually 
trying to accomplish. Colleges frequently 
drift with the current of expediency under the 
impetus of mere inertia. That one may under- 
stand how this has come to be, it is necessary 
to consider what conflicting tendencies meet in 
the American collegiate world. ‘There are 
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four of these tendencies, four theories of what 
a college is or ought to be. 

The older American colleges were founded 
on the British model. They were planned to 
be, in the new land, what the colleges at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were and essentially still 
remain. A college at these old British uni- 
versities does not regard itself merely as a 
place where intellects are trained, but rather 
as a place where all the faculties and abilities 
of able men are developed; as a place where 
older and more sophisticated teachers live in- 
timately with younger and less sophisticated 
students and, because of that intimacy and 
through it, teach those students not merely how 
to use their minds but also something of the 
moral attitudes and good manners of an intelli- 
gent gentleman. In this type of college, also, 
the mystical and religious approaches toward 
truth have been and still are recognised as 
reputable, valid and helpful for the perfect ap- 
prehension of truth. They are not mind fac- 
tories but men factories. They have produced 
in England, and they produced in the earlier 
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days of this country, a very high type of intel- 
Jectual achievement; but they also produced 
something more. ‘The older Harvard, the 
original Yale, the Dartmouth which Daniel 
Webster loved, the Princeton or Columbia of 
ante-bellum days, were American adaptations 
of English colleges. They had the ideal of 
rounded culture centering about intellectual 
activity. ‘They were designed for exceptional 
men who came to college to learn how to think 
and live. They were intended to turn out com- 
petent, well-rounded leadership. And they 
did it. 

The second theory of higher education is one 
which predominates on the continent of Eu- 
rope, one which regards universities solely as 
places where the human intellect is developed, 
and which are concerned not at all with those 
things in man which are not of the mind. The 
continental university consists of professors, 
with an equipment of libraries and laboratories. 
The function of these professors is to deal with 
specific scholarly problems and with the pur- 
suit of truth on purely intellectual lines. Stu- 
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dents come to these institutions that their 
minds may be trained and that they may ac- 
quire a knowledge of facts and of the logical 
deductions from facts. The morals and man- 
ners of the students are no concern of the uni- 
versity nor is the university much occupied 
with the religious or mystical life of its under- 
graduates. ‘This theory prevails not merely on 
the continent but very largely in the newer 
type of urban British university. It spread to 
this country in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and was received with great enthusi- 
asm by many people. Indeed, at the turn of 
the century, if one may judge from the utter- 
ances of educational administrators at that 
time, it was almost unquestioned as the proper 
theory of higher education. Many of the older 
and more reputed colleges, despite a stout re- 
sistance kept up by the older professors, 
largely went over to the continental sys- 
tem. 

' The transition from the British model to 
what one may call the Teutonic model was 
facilitated by that immense growth in numbers 
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of students which followed close upon our 
rapid increase in wealth. It is impossible to ad- 
minister a college on the British model unless 
the number of students is kept sufficiently 
small for intimate and extra-curricular contact 
between the professor and the undergraduate, 
unless the life of the institution remains cen- 
tred and communal. The very word college 
implies colleagues, associates, friends. If a 
college is really a group of friends living to- 
gether, it must of necessity be small enough so 
that friendship is not only possible but easy. 
Under the pressure of numbers the resistance 
of many an old foundation gave way. Stu- 
dents were accepted in numbers so large that 
the older-fashioned life and teaching methods 
could not be maintained. Sheer numerical 
pressure forced the adopting of the continental 
plan. It is quite possible to run a mind fac- 
tory for several thousand people, although 
there are those who believe that even that is 
difficult; but no one can run a man factory for 
several thousand individuals whose life is cen- 
tred nowhere and whose constituents are un- 
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known to one another. Probably the greatest 
tragedy that has ever happened to American 
higher education was the failure of its ad- 
ministrators to perceive how much they were 
sacrificing when they enlarged the size of their 
collegiate bodies and abandoned campus re- 
quirements. Everybody nowadays realises that 
what should have been done was to found more 
colleges instead of making the colleges so large 
that they lost most of their original character. 
This process of transformation under numeri- 
cal pressure is still going on. There are col- 
leges which were small ten years ago which 
have since the world war so enlarged them- 
selves as almost wholly to transform their life 
and teaching. In very few places in America 
has the reality of the conflict between these two 
educational theories been perceived. In most 
colleges confusion of method exists because 
the problem has never been faced. 

Even this understanding is not sufficient, 
however, unless one takes into consideration 
two other tendencies which further confuse and 
hamper the American college. 
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One of these is the vocational tendency. 
There are those, chiefly persons who call them- 
selves very practical, who insist that the pri- 
mary business of the college is to teach the 
undergraduate how to make a living, how to 
function professionally. They seem to think 
that a university is properly a congeries of 
trade schools. They demand that there be pro- 
vision made for teaching the students chiefly 
such things as bear directly upon their wealth- 
producing possibilities. There can be no doubt 
that there is need for such training in the world 
and that there ought to be trade schools of 
many kinds. The confusion is caused by mix- 
ing up the trade school, the purpose of which 
is vocational, with the college, the purpose of 
which is the promotion of sane living based on 
thought and scholarship. The two things are 
not the same. It is quite true that one may not 
draw a line between vocational subjects and 
cultural subjects. Anything may be studied 
from an intellectual and cultural point of view. 
The difference is not in subject matter but in 
method of approach. Into the colleges have 
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come thousands of students who look at every- 
thing presented to them from the point of 
view of possible dollars and cents advantage 
to them in later life. They are interested in 
science only in its applied aspects. ‘They are 
attracted by the social sciences only as these 
may make them more effective manipulators of 
society. ‘They are interested in literature and 
the arts generally almost not at all. They de- 
mand curricula fitted to this wholly utilitarian 
idea. They would not be tolerated either in an 
English university or in a continental uni- 
versity, both of which recognise as their chief 
purpose the development of scholarship. 

The fourth theory that goes to make up the 
confusion known as the American college of 
the moment, is that the purpose of the college 
is to provide social experience and a veneer of 
polite accomplishment. One observer has 
lately said, with an irony mostly unper- 
ceived, that the function of a college can- 
not be to educate because it must spend all of 
its time civilising. The class graduated at 
Princeton in 1928, voted overwhelmingly 
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that social contacts made on the campus 
were more valuable than study. Such per- 
sons ask and often succeed, though not at 
Princeton, in getting such changes adopted as 
will thoroughly train students in next to noth- 
ing but rather expose them to a great deal of 
miscellaneous information by virtue of having 
which they may pass muster among those 
deemed socially superior. Students are en- 
abled to study just enough literature to know 
the names of prominent writers and a few 
desultory facts about them, sufficient for 
after-dinner chatter. They come to know a 
few scientific catch-words, a few smart histori- 
cal attitudes, a smattering of almost every- 
thing, little more than a smattering of any- 
thing. All this they may acquire, especially 
if the college is one which indulges in the lec- 
ture method, with small expenditure of time 
and effort. ‘They may then devote the major 
portion of their undergraduate days to what is 
known as college activities. ‘They may shine 
on athletic teams or, if more anemic, they 
may manage the same. They may sing on 
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glee clubs and take part in collegiate theatri- 
cals. They may belong to fraternities, which 
are apt to be a somewhat humorous imitation 
of adult fraternal organisations. Soon one 
finds them beginning seriously to say that the 
real purpose of going to college is to learn 
about humanity through these extra-curricular 
avocations. Tothema college is a sort of club. 
It ought to be, they think, a group of urbane 
young people, living an easy life and gently 
sprayed with culture by the professors. 

It ought not to be hard to realise how diffi- 
cult is the task of a collegiate administrator 
who tries to deal with these four ideas of higher 
education and to weld from the material fur- 
nished him something like a unified and effec- 
tive intellectual institution. It is small wonder 
that most of the colleges in America never 
really face the problem at all but are content 
to take the hodge-podge of students through 
four years of mediocre performance. 

It would be unjust to American educators 
to intimate that none of them is attempting to 
face this difficulty. Many are doing so. Many 
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colleges which twenty-five years ago acquiesced 
gladly in the tendencies of the moment; en- 
larged numbers beyond reasonable bounds; 
gave way to the demand that students should 
study only what they desired to study and 
adopted to that end an unrestricted elective 
system; surrendered to the economic pressure 
which demands vocational training and low- 
ered standards to provide for those who were 
seeking a country club existence: are now mak- 
ing every possible effort to undo the harm that 
they did to themselves. Many of the colleges 
which have until now held out for better things 
are still nobly striving to resist these still con- 
tinuing iniquitous pressures. ‘There are a 
number of newer institutions which have set 
out to build their educational fabric on rational 
rather than conformist bases. Colleges of 
these sorts are, however, still in the minority in 
America. Most of our institutions are content 
merely to drift with the current. 

The common sense parent will insist upon 
knowing whether the institution to which his 
son or daughter is about to go is drifting or 
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knows what it is trying to do. He will 
demand information about the objective 
desired by the college and about the means 
and methods whereby the college’ seeks to at- 
tain that avowed objective. He will not be 
fooled by the size of an institution. He will 
understand that human achievement cannot be 
measured like pig-iron. He will ask whether 
what is being sought is mass-production or a 
hand-tooled product. Nor will he be fooled 
by venerable history or ancient name. There 
is any number of colleges in this country which 
live chiefly on reputation, a reputation earned 
in days now long gone and under the direction 
of men and women who would be horrified to 
observe what has happened to the institutions 
for which they gave their lives. 

To get at the facts is for prospective stu- 
dents and their friends a difficult but not an 
impossible task. Careful perusal of college 
catalogues will help a little, but not very much. 
It has been said that the greatest library of 
fiction in America is the collection of such cata- 
logues in the possession of the General Edu- 
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cation Board. ‘The best way for a parent to 
find out about objectives is to visit the college, 
ask a few straight questions of the administra- 
tors and teachers, and not neglect to give a 
little attention to the kind of lives the stu- 
- dents are leading and to what they think the 
objectives of the college really are. 

Since this much has been said, the demand 
may perhaps rightly be made for an adequate 
definition of a college. The demand is a legiti- 
mate one. The following definition seems to 
this present writer reasonably satisfactory: 

“The liberal college is an institution of 
learning wherein instructors and students, be- 
fore the latter take up professional training 
or the actual business of life, live together for 
four years, during which time the students 
receive from those who direct them training in 
how to approach truth, some knowledge of 
what the past has discovered and the present is 
discovering of truth, an acquaintance with 
good manners, an ability to estimate moral 
standards and a participation in the rational 
and mystical experience of the race.” 
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That happens to be the definition adopted 
by the college of which he is the head. He 
fails to see wherein it may not be applied to 
any liberal college. 

It will be noted that five elements are re- 
garded as fundamentally requisite: residence, 
acquaintance, first-hand student investigation, 
a realisation that morals and manners are im- 
portant, and a free participation in both 
rational and mystical experience. It may help 
those who are seeking to think through the 
problem of collegiate choice if upon each of 
these there is brief comment. 

1. If it is at all possible, a student should 
go to a college where he or she may live in 
residence. It is true enough that much good 
instruction may be procured in the type of 
college where students do not live together. 
It does not involve disparagement of such 
places to say that they cannot give to the stu- 
dent the same kind of training that a well- 
regulated residence college makes possible. It 
is most desirable to place students in an atmos- 


phere which is entirely academic or at least 
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conducive to thought and scholarship. Aca- 
demic residence consists in something more, 
however, than merely going away from home 
to live in the vicinity of an institution of learn- 
ing. Such an experience is no more educative 
than any other establishment of domicile else- 
where than under the family roof-tree. It may 
perhaps bring out certain qualities of inde- 
pendence but it has no academic significance. 
Merely living in a college town does not mean 
living in a college. The president of a great 
university in the middle-west, situated in a 
town which consists of little else than the uni- 
versity, has lately publicly said that the chief 
hindrance to higher education in his shop lies in 
the dissipation of his students, using “‘dissipa- 
tion” not in the sense which implies that they 
live rowdy lives but in its real sense, which im- 
plies that they are diffused, unorganised and 
unlocatable. Residence to be useful must be of 
such a sort as exposes each student to contact 
both with his fellow students and with his in- 
structors. Living in that sort of environment 
makes easy a healthy and scholarly life. When 
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a college can be found which does provide this 
sort of living, it is worth even financial sacrifice 
to choose it rather than a college which has no 
“living in.” 

2. Such residence not only provides atmos- 
phere but, even more important, furnishes 
opportunity for real acquaintance. All educa- 
tion is really a matter of personal contacts. 
The reason one cannot easily get a good educa- 
tion out of individual and isolated study of 
books is not because there are less facts in 
books but because that stimulation which one 
person exerts upon another person is of neces- 
sity almost wholly missing from the printed 
page. Tor the same reason a conference is 
always better than a lecture, because in the 
latter one person does all the work while in 
the former at least two persons interact upon 
one another. Almost any thoughtful man or 
woman who has been through college will tes- 
tify that the chief sources of profit to him or 
her in that experience came not from courses 
of study, from facts accumulated, from books 
read or experiments performed, but rather 
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from intelligent and stimulating persons met. 
Obviously, therefore, the college which pro- 
vides better personal contacts is apt to be a 
better college, and one more worth choosing. 

The quality of the persons whom one comes 
to know is quite as important as the number 
of persons involved. It may seem at first 
glance that a college with two thousand stu- 
dents and one hundred and fifty professors 
will of course furnish more such stimulating 
contacts than a college with two hundred 
and fifty students and thirty professors. 
This first judgment is not necessarily cor- 
rect. In the former institution one certainly 
does have a larger opportunity for meet- 
ing people but it does not follow that one 
has therefore a larger opportunity for know- 
ing people. A mere bowing relationship with 
a great professor, a man of universal reputa- 
tion, is not nearly so helpful as intimately to 
know some honest, quiet, thorough, but rela- 
tively unknown instructor. Of course it would 
be better really to know the greater man, but 
that choice is not always or usually possible. 
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In looking at any college, a prospective matric- 
ulant and his parents may well inquire not 
how many great men are there, but how many 
great men are available for student friend- 
ships. Perhaps the majority of thoughtful ob- 
servers are of the opinion that a small college, 
where casual friendships between professors 
and students are almost certain to become 
more than casual friendships before under- 
graduate days are over, is normally preferable 
to a college of vast numbers. The big college 
has to make efforts, frequently by mechanical 
means, to establish contacts which the small 
college produces naturally and inevitably. The 
best sort of education is what a young under- 
graduate recently called, in an article which he 
published in a magazine, an “onion sandwich 
education.” He said that, in the small college 
to which he went, he and one of the professors 
found a point of contact in their liking for 
onion sandwiches. Two or three evenings a 
week they met to indulge in this barbarous food 
and to talk, quite incidentally, of zsthetics. 
This young writer insisted that in his college 
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the friendships are all of this sort and that the 
life lived is so informally friendly that “educa- 
tion” becomes not only painless but highly 
pleasurable. If a college can be found which 
makes this sort of thing easy, it is probably 
worth even financial sacrifice to choose it. 

8. The third element in the definition is the 
stress which ought to exist upon first-hand in- 
vestigation on the part of the student himself. 
There are colleges by the score which provide 
next to nothing of the sort, colleges where in- 
formation is delivered to the student in slivers 
by lectures, wherefrom he is taught to absorb 
facts as a sponge absorbs water, and to exude 
them again when squeezed in an examination. 
It ought to be to every one an axiom, that sec- 
ond-hand knowledge is never knowledge. ‘The 
student should be shown how to do his own 
work, make his own investigations, perform his 
own experiments, arrive at his own criticisms, 
think his own thoughts, acquire his own knowl- 
edge. The proper function of faculties is not 
to teach, in the old-fashioned sense of that 
word, but to be around handily available, for 
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students to use. Instructors may teach men 
how to work but they must not do their work 
for them. ‘That ought to be plain to any 
sensible person but it is in fact far from plain 
to many parents and students and even, one 
regrets to say, to a large number of teachers 
and collegiate administrators. In estimating a 
college one ought to ask at once whether the 
lecture method is used in that college and, if 
so, to what extent. If it is used, how far is it 
supplemented by other methods? How much 
original work is the student required to do? 
To what extent does his ingenuity in working 
out his own problems affect the estimate made 
of him by his instructors? To what extent is 
he required to conform his opinions to those of 
the men who teach him, whether he really 
agrees or not? One recalls a young man in a 
noted American institution of learning who, 
in an examination, wrote a careful transcrip- 
tion from memory of what the professor’s lec- 
tures had said upon a certain point, and then 
added, “This is what you wish me to say, but I 
am convinced that the facts are as follows,” 
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and went on into a brilliant presentation of 
another point of view. One regrets to say that 
in this particular institution the man was failed 
in the course, for impertinence. He ought to 
have been given the highest mark that the 
college bestowed. Is the purpose of any par- 
ticular college under observation to feed its 
students information or is its purpose to teach 
them how to dig out information and digest 
it for themselves? 

4, Any man with worldly experience knows 
the importance of good manners and good 
morals. It would seem, then, that the college 
ought to inculcate an appreciation of these 
things. Most American colleges do in fact pay 
little or no attention to them. 

One is astonished to note the graduates 
of great and reputable institutions who cannot 
meet a lady or a gentleman with consideration, 
who seem to know nothing of those courtesies 
which put people at their ease, who cannot talk 
with their elders without a stumbling embar- 
rassment, who oftentimes do not even know 
how to conduct themselves inconspicuously at 
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a dinner table. It is true that to be an edu- 
cated man does not imply necessarily a knowl- 
edge of all the fine points contained in books 
of etiquette. It is equally true that a man is a 
boor, and is apt to be treated as a boor, if he 
cannot make men feel his innate courtesy. 
This lack of training in good manners would 
not be so serious if our collegiate young men 
and women had always the opportunity to 
learn such things at home. Our students, prop- 
erly, come from all sorts of environment. 
They have a right to such training as will en- 
able them to mingle with people of reasonable 
culture without either effrontery or embarrass- 
ment. Good manners cannot be formally 
taught. They must be caught. It might be 
well to inquire, in making up one’s mind about 
the merits or demerits of a college, whether its 
alumni know how to behave as gentlemen and 
whether there is any real effort on the campus 
to establish such an atmosphere as will rightly 
develop the social side of its students. ‘To peo- 
ple who think that bad manners are a necessary 
accompaniment of independent thought, this 
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paragraph will sound affected and absurd, but 
upon people with common sense it will per- 
haps not make that impression. 

In the realm of morals, admittedly more 
important than manners although intimately 
related to manners, what is needed is not that 
the undergraduates should be forced into 
obedience to externally imposed ethical regu- 
lations, but rather that they should acquire an 
ability to estimate moral standards for them- 
selves and to create for themselves their own 
rules of behaviour. Any one who knows the 
essential conservatism of youth will recognise 
that most students, if permitted to make their 
own moral choices and to arrive at their own 
moral norms, will in that respect also be con- 
servative. Even where they are not, where © 
their behaviour becomes aberrant, the only 
thing that can straighten them out is the toler- 
ant and perhaps somewhat amused friendship 
of older and wiser people. In an atmosphere 
of restraint students are sure to revolt and 
many times to do very wicked things, merely 
for the joy of breaking somebody else’s rules. 
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In an atmosphere where there are no regula- 
tions to hinder but where they have no vital 
contact with more mature persons, they will 
probably not be as bad as under a strictly 
regulated system but they will not make much 
positive moral progress. Moral training must 
be unconscious training, derivative training. 
It has been truly said that character is a by- 
product. Sometimes people forget to ask of 
what it is the by-product. In most cases it is 
the by-product of friendly contacts with those 
more mature than ourselves. 

5. Finally a college may properly be ex- 
pected to see to it that its students are not 
intellectually inhibited, but rather encouraged 
to make their own experiments, both rational 
and mystical. There are any number of well- 
meaning colleges, chiefly under denomina- 
tional patronage, which do inhibit free investi- 
gation of things scientific and philosophical. 
They do this because they are afraid that, if 
they permit free access to unrestricted scien- 
tific study and philosophical speculation, the 
students will lose their grip on God and 
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duty; or else that they will be so carried 
away by the fascinations of lesser things 
that they will forget the things which are 
higher than thought. It may perhaps be 
doubted that there are things higher than 
thought, provided thought includes all kinds of 
thought. Such colleges are turning out men 
into the world who are utterly unfit to cope 
with what is perhaps the chief problem of the 
twentieth century, the relationship between 
science and the other aspects of man’s mental 
activity. Their alumni are crudely ignorant of 
many things which an educated man must 
know and, because of this ignorance, bigoted, 
intolerant. When, later in life, they discover 
certain facts and systems of thinking in which 
they ought to have been instructed in under- 
graduate days, frequently their new knowledge 
seems to them absolutely destructive of those 
very spiritual principles which their inhibiting 
colleges were trying to protect. Jt is not true 
that every denominational college is a college 
of this type. 'There are many such colleges 
which insist upon their students fearlessly fac- 
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ing all modern thought, which aim to advance 
religion not by isolating and insulating it but 
by making it interpreter of lesser things. 
There are, however, so many of the denomina- 
tional colleges which are guilty of the sort of 
thing here mentioned that it behooves every 
student or parent to investigate this feature 
with particular care in case the suggested 
choice is under the control of a religious body. 

On the other hand, religious inhibition is no 
more harmful than secular inhibition. After 
all, life does not consist only of science and 
philosophy. Mystical experimentation has 
formed a large part of the intellectual experi- 
ence of the race; and it cannot safely be 
ignored if the products of our educational sys- 
tem are to be more than perambulating micro- 
scopes, adding machines, and card files. A 
college which does not give training at least 
in the objective facts of religion and in the 
philosophy of it should be considered suspect 
by every common sense person. It cannot be 
expected that students in such colleges should 
hold fast to religion. One cannot rely upon 
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the Y.M.C. A. and church organisations to 
supply for the undergraduate his religious 
training or to instil in him respect for mystical 
experiment. ‘That must be done officially. It 
must be done through all of his teaching; it 
must be done through the attitude of instruc- 
tors; it must be done by the creation of an 
atmosphere wherein religion thrives. No mat- 
ter what high reputation a college may have, 
it is a dangerous place to which to send a boy 
or girl if it is under secularist restraint—dan- 
gerous not merely because it will loosen his or 
her allegiance to some theological system but 
also because it is almost sure to destroy re- 
spect for the mystical side of man. 

In view of these comments it may be well 
to repeat the definition of a few pages back: 
“The liberal college is an institution of learn- 
ing wherein instructors and students, before 
the latter take up professional training or the 
actual business of life, live together for four 
years, during which time the students receive 
from those who direct them training in how 
to approach truth, some knowledge of what 
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the past has discovered and the present is dis- 
covering of truth, an acquaintance with good 
manners, an ability to estumate moral standards 
and a participation in the rational and mystical 
experience of the race.” 

There remain two further questions which 
need brief discussion in connection with the 
problem of collegiate choice. 

Is a coeducational institution more advis- 
able than a college whose students are of one 
sex? Most American colleges are coeduca- 
tional, although most of the older and more 
famous ones are not. In some parts of the 
country there are almost no colleges except 
those which have both men and women stu- 
dents. There is a great difference of opinion 
among educators as to the merits of coedu- 
cation. In its favour is frequently urged the 
alleged fact that men and women are essen- 
tially the same intellectually and therefore 
should receive the same training, and receive 
it together. It is also urged that campuses 
are excellent places for boys and girls to make 
such friendships as will ripen into affection 
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and into congenial marriage later on. It is 
said that the students learn to meet one another 
easily across the sex barrier and thus destroy 
that sense of strangeness and mystery which 
produces false romanticism and even worse 
evils. 

Against coeducation it is urged, simply, 
that none of these things is so. There are 
those who maintain that young men and young 
women, especially in later adolescence, are not 
at all alike; that the girls are much more clever 
and superficially briliant and that they over- 
shadow the boys and prevent proper develop- 
ment; that they set such social standards as 
discourage the blundering, somewhat gawky, 
thoroughly normal young men of this age, and 
put a premium on prematurely civilised and 
somewhat prissy young gentlemen. There are 
many who say that in such institutions the 
social life—dances, parties, and all that sort 
of thing—occupies altogether too much time, 
and that this cannot be prevented because of 
the tremendous strength of sexual attraction 
between men and women at this period of life. 
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Some maintain that it is a good deal better for 
the young women to consort with one another 
and for the young men to live in an atmosphere 
where they are not always on parade. There 
are people who insist that too much acquaint- 
ance at this period across sex barriers is dis- 
illusioning, productive of cynicism, and hinder- 
ing to normal and healthy affection later on 
in life, rather than helpful to it. There are 
even alarmists who insist that coeducational 
colleges are hotbeds of vice and immorality. 
Although such extreme persons may safely be 
disregarded, there is nevertheless more than a 
little to indicate that their remarks are not 
wholly without foundation. 

One’s opinion upon the subject must be de- 
termined by his own weighing of these consid- 
erations. As for the writer, it seems to him 
not to matter much whether girls go to coedu- 
cational colleges or to women’s colleges. They 
apparently thrive equally in either and are 
little harmed by either. As for boys, he would 
always send them, when possible, to other than 
a coeducational institution. 
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There is one other choice which of late years 
has come into existence. All over the country 
are growing up “Junior Colleges.” Some- 
times these are a part of the public school sys- 
tem. Sometimes they are run on private foun- 
dations. 'They usually provide two years’ 
work beyond the high school. There is much 
argument concerning them, up and down the 
educational world. The consensus of opinion 
on the part of the more competent observers 
seems to be that they are possibly useful for 
those who are not going on into the upper years 
of college life, who wish merely a year or two 
more of work essentially the same in character 
as that conducted in high schools; but that they 
are not a sufficient substitute for the first two 
years of a four-year college. In the first place, 
these institutions are. apt to have instructors 
and teaching methods more of the high school 
type than the college type. In the second 
place, in them the students are deprived of 
that contact with older students which is so 
valuable a feature of the four-year college. 
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In the third place, they are almost certain to 
be conducted in such a way as to hold back the 
brighter students and to standardise the prod- 
uct. Where economic pressure is the main 
thing to be considered, it may pay to use one 
of these available, and usually cheap, institu- 
tions, and then upon graduation attempt to 
transfer to a four-year college for the last two 
years of undergraduate experience; but it will 
usually be found that much has been lost in the 
process. In short, the Junior College is a 
good thing for the type of man or woman who 
is not really brainy enough to justify a liberal 
education, but it had better not be used, at 
least with the Junior College what it is at the 
present time, by those who are aiming at a 
liberal education. 

Enough has certainly been said to make the 
complexity of this important problem plain. 
Perhaps some few things have been said which 
will enable the parent to examine colleges 
with increased understanding. There are col- 
leges and colleges. Some of them are un- 
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believably good. A larger number are un- 
believably bad. The most numerous group are 
conformist, uninspiring, stupefying. Hardly 
any two are alike. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


| Det it will help parents to understand 
the trend of collegiate development, assist 
in their appreciation of what is being advo- 
cated by those who are thinking about Ameri- 
can higher education, if some of the chief prin- 
ciples of the more advanced thinkers are 
enunciated and.a sample curriculum of an ideal 
college, devised according to these modern 
principles, is presented. It is difficult to do 
either of these things, for the reason that vari- 
ous people estimate in differing ways some of 
the tendencies of the moment. Even at the 
risk of arousing in some academic colleagues a 
more or less intense opposition, the present 
writer feels impelled to present this chapter. 

The most thorough study of collegiate tend- 
encies that has been made of late years is that 
of Dr. William S. Learned, made for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. He investigated the entire field of 
higher education in America, in England and 
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on the Continent. He studied historical back- 
grounds as well as present facts. He examined 
every type of institution, from the most con- 
servative to the most radical. After years of 
work, his conclusions were published, under 
the title, “The Quality of the Educational 
Process in the United States and Europe.” 
Those who are interested can procure from 
the Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, without cost, a book of profound sig- 
nificance. It is hard to summarise in a few 
pages a volume which is itself the concentrated 
essence of a vast research; but a few quotations 
may be made with advantage. In a proper 
college, he says, “The intellectual aim must re- 
main consciously uppermost—the core of the 
whole operation; on its sanity, its clarity and 
its primacy, depends the final worth of what- 
ever 1s accomplished”; the college must “con- 
sider attentively the individual student mind 
of a given bent.” 

He goes on to say, “It is difficult to per- 
ceive how an intellectual aim that shall domi- 
nate the student can be other than a sharply 
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defined statement of materials to be mastered, 
of powers to be generated, of technique to be 
acquired within the proposed period of effort. 
The obvious way to control the operation is to 
Investigate and discover whether the desired 
result has been accomplished. ‘This is the only 
type of procedure that Europe has to suggest. 
. . . The periods of study are usually consid- 
erable, and the subjects or groups of subjects 
are comprehensive, since it is in dealing with a 
large and difficult mass of material that the 
mature student acquires the most desirable ele- 
ments of his education. The examination is 
thorough. It places the largest possible de- 
mands on the constructive powers of the candi- 
date ... This is conceived to be education, 
and the examiners ask in the same terms, at a 
definite time and place: ‘Has this been 
achieved?’ ”’ 

As Dr. Learned further points out, in the 
United States we use an almost directly oppo- 
site method. We measure higher education in 
terms of courses taken, for a semester or a 
year at a time, in little segments of knowledge. 
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For these we pile up “semester-hours credits.” 
When 120 or so of these have been recorded, in 
more or less prescribed combinations, we give 
the student a degree. Dr. Learned is right in 
calling this method “fantastic.” The student 
mind is by it diverted from perception of 
knowledge as a whole, from discrimination in 
the value of material and from co-ordination of 
unrelated subjects. The undergraduate man- 
ages to pick up a little, possibly useful, infor- 
mation, but he is taught to think almost not 
at all. 

The adoption of something like a Kuropean 
concept of higher education, of comprehensive 
examinations, of large freedom in preparing 
for those examinations, seems increasingly to 
be the tendency in our American development. _ 
Among the colleges which have gone furthest | 
in experiments with this end in view are the 
University of Toronto, Harvard, Princeton, 
St. Stephen’s College of Columbia University, 
Wells, and Swarthmore. There is also to be 
noted the radical and interesting experiment 
now being conducted under the direction of 
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Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn at the University 
of Wisconsin. Rollins College in Florida and 
Reed College in Oregon have also been work- 
ing definitely along these lines. The new 
curriculum of Columbia College of Columbia 
University has indications of similar develop- 
ment. Into the nature of these various experi- 
ments there is not time to go here nor are they 
probably of particular interest to parents in 
general. Each of them is worth investigation 
where there is interest on the part of individual 
fathers and mothers. Summing them all up, 
one may say that at least these things are 
common to them all: (1) a tendency to demand 
that college students be regarded as re- 
sponsible persons rather than as boys and girls; 
(2) a growing insistence that curricula shall 
be adapted to students, provided they are prop- 
erly advised and assisted, rather than that un- 
dergraduates shall be forced into conformity 
with fixed curricula; (3) a desire to get away 
from the semester-hour bookkeeping system 
and to lead the students to face knowledge in 
more comprehensive ways; (4) a stress upon 
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the necessity and value of searching examina- 
tions, tests designed to ascertain not merely the 
mastery of the facts but the digestion of the 
facts. 

Many and increasingly more colleges, 
though less radical than the ones mentioned 
above, are using devices which these more dar- 
ing colleges have tested out and found useful, 
such as: placement tests, intelligence tests, 
scholastic aptitude tests, according to the re- 
sults of which students may be grouped accord- 
ing to ability and directed in wise elections; 
survey courses, usually given in the freshman 
year but probably more advantageous later on, 
which draw together masses of information not 
connected in the mind of the obvious and un- 
assisted undergraduate; honours systems, by 
which at least the more brilliant men are given 
a chance to do some work on their own respon- 
sibility; students sharing in research, with the 
hope that they will perceive that learning is a 
' growing rather than a static thing; and many 
other devices less striking but equally helpful. 

There can be no doubt that colleges are 
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changing rapidly here in America. Less and 
less is it possible for a boy to get a degree 
from any really reputable institution on the 
basis merely of passing courses taken as an 
excuse for athletics and extra-curricular activ- 
ity or in order to assure for four years the 
pleasant life of a gentleman’s club. Much as 
these developments distress many loyal but 
unilluminated alumni, they are coming. In 
this age of intense competition there are few 
parents and fewer educators who are willing 
to acquiesce in the lazy go-as-you-please col- 
legiate habits of a generation ago; nor can 
there be much doubt that the development is 
moving along the lines above indicated. 

When one attempts to outline exactly what 
the college of the future may become and prob- 
ably will become as a result of these tendencies, 
one is in considerable difficulty. Describing 
Utopias is always dangerous. It is, however, 
with a belief that the ideal college, the cur- 
riculum of which is outlined below, is not 
Utopian at all but merely what may be ex- 
pected if students are properly selected and 
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rationally handled, that one dares to present it. 
There is in actual existence no college like it. 
Even in that institution over which he has the 
honour to preside, the author has never been 
able to persuade his colleagues that it is at the 
moment a possibility. Inertia is hard to over- 
come even among a group of clever men who 
deliberately have set about the creation of what 
they hope is a better college. For what it may 
be worth the outlined description is given. 
It will be noted that in it the tendencies men- 
tioned so far in this Chapter have been carried 
to their logical conclusion. The bookkeeping 
system has been abolished. Choices have been 
indicated along widely comprehensive lines. 
The examination has been stressed. Only 
those students who are regarded by themselves 
and by their instructors as men rather than 
boys could possibly be expected to thrive. 
Objectors say that too much is expected of the 
students in such a college, that they are only 
boys and girls after all. With such a conten- 
tion it is hard to be altogether patient. Is it 
really true that American youths at eighteen 
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years of age are necessarily inferior to their 
European fellows, less capable of handling 
themselves? As things are now, that is un- 
doubtedly the case; but the fault is not that 
of the young men and women. As long as we 
continue to regard them as small children, they 
will remain small children. Challenge them 
and they will not prove unworthy. The col- 
lege ought not to be a baby-farm. Perhaps the 
fact that it has been for the most part just 
about that has something to do with the imma- 
turity of the American mind. 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHE- 
LOR’s DEGREE IN THE IDEAL COLLEGE 
I 


There shall be no series of courses especially 
required for the degree nor shall credit be 
given for particular courses taken. Students 
are retained as long as it seems to the faculty 
that they are earnestly working. Only if a 
student leaves the college before taking the 
examinations, mentioned below, will a certifi- 
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cate be furnished, estimating the value of the 
work satisfactorily done, in terms of semester 
hours, and this only for purposes of transfer 
to some other institution more conveniently 
conducted. Each student must take fifteen 
hours of work each semester. He may take 
any courses agreed upon by him and the Regis- 
trar as tending toward his preparation to meet 
the examinations. ‘There shall be no examina- 
tions in any “course.”’ 


II 


At the end of the second year he shall pass 
a series of first examinations, designed to test 
him in the following: 

a. Ability to read, write and speak the 
English language with reasonable accuracy 
and freedom. 

b. Ability to read and write a modern lan- 
guage other than English. 

ce. Ability to read either Latin or Greek. 

d. A reasonable knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and methods of Chemistry, Physics or 
Biology. 
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e. An ability to use Algebra, Geometry and 
Trigonometry. 

f. An elementary knowledge of Psychol- 
ogy. 

g. Elementary Sociology. 

h. The basic facts, doctrines and practices 
of Judaism and Christianity. 

Hiven before these first examinations are 
taken a student may start specialisation, by 
taking courses in other subjects or more ad- 
vanced courses in any of the subjects men- 
tioned above, for which he may be prepared; 
but these first examinations must be passed be- 
fore the student goes on, in his Junior year, 
to the study of other than the subjects included 
in the above first examinations. 


III 


At the end of the Senior year he shall be 
finally examined in any one he may elect of a 
series of groups of subjects, in which examina- 
tion he shall show proficiency. The groups 
follow: 

(a) Tuer CrassicaL Group: (1) Latin au- 
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thors: Cesar, Gallic Wars; Cicero, six orations 
and the De Senectute or De Amicitia; Horace, 
Odes, E,podes, Satires and Epistles; Terence, 
two plays; Livy, four books; Tacitus, Ger- 
mania and Agricola; Lucretius or Pliny or 
Plautus or St. Augustine. (2) Greek authors: 
Plato, Apology; Homer, at least six books of 
the Iliad or the Odyssey; three Greek plays. 
(3) Classical authors in translation: any five, 
Latin or Greek, not included in (1) and (2), 
as well as a complete reading of the [liad and 
Odyssey. (4) Greek and Latin political his- 
tory. (5) Greek and Latin civilisation, with 
emphasis on art and science. (6) Main out- 
lines of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 
Special knowledge is to be required of any one 
sub-group, and acquaintance with all of them. 

(b) THe ContTINENTAL LITERATURE 
Group: (German, French, Italian, or Span- 
ish). History: main outlines of political, scien- 
tific, esthetic and religious development since 
the tenth century, of the country whose litera- 
ture is especially studied. Classics: a reading 
(in translation) of Homer, Iliad and Odyssey; 
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Plato, Republic; Horace, Odes, Epodes, 
Satires; Ovid, Metamorphoses; Juvenal, 
Satires; Suetonius, Lives; any three Greek 
plays and any three Latin plays. Modern 
literature (in translation): Mboliére, three 
plays; Cervantes, Don Quixote; Dante, 
Divine Comedy; Hugo, Les Misérables; 
Racine, two plays; Song of Roland; Dostoiev- 
sky, any novel; Tolstoi, Anna Karenina; 
Shakespeare, any seven plays; the New Testa- 
ment, Isaiah, Job, the Book of Psalms, Gene- 
sis, Exodus, Judges, I and II Samuel, I and 
II Kings, in the King James version. Some 
acquaintance with the literary movements in 
England, Germany, France, Spain, Italy and 
Russia since 1800. Special modern litera- 
ture: the chief classical and some representa- 
tive modern writers of some one continental 
tongue read in the original; their lives, styles 
and significance. Language: an ability to 
write and read the chosen language easily and 
to speak it with at least fair fluency. 

(c) THE EneouisH LITERATURE GrovupP: (1) 
History: main outlines of the political, social, 
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esthetic, scientific and religious development 
of England from the tenth century to date. 
(2) Classics: A reading, in translation, of: 
Homer, Iliad and Odyssey; Plato, Republic; 
Horace, Odes, Epodes, Satires; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses; Juvenal, Satires; Suetonius, 
Lives; any three Greek plays and any three 
Latin plays. (3) Continental literature: a 
reading, in translation of: Moliére, three plays; 
Cervantes, Don Quixote; Dante, Divine Com- 
edy; Goethe, Faust; Hugo, Les Misérables; 
Racine, two plays; Song of Roland; Dostoiev- 
sky, any novel; Tolstoi, Anna Karenina; and 
some acquaintance with the literary movements 
in Germany, France, Spain, Italy and Russia 
since 1800. (4) English literature: A gen- 
eral survey history; also seven plays of Shake- 
speare; and the New Testament, Isaiah, the 
Book of Psalms, Genesis, Exodus, Judges, I 
and II Samuel, I and II Kings, in the King 
James version. (5) American literature: 
A general survey history. (6) A thorough 
knowledge of any one movement, period, or 
author. Some knowledge of sub-groups 1-5 
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required and a real knowledge of sub-group 6. 

(d) Tue Crviuisation Group: (1) His- 
tory: Main outlines of political, social, scien- 
tific, esthetic and religious development of the 
world from the tenth century to date, with 
more particular knowledge either of some par- 
ticular country or of some particular period. 
(2) Political science: the governmental system 
of the United States of America and those of at 
least two other countries. (3) Social science: 
at least elementary Political Economy and at 
least two of the following subjects—Labour 
Problems, Evolution of Modern Industry, 
Social Pathology, Municipal Sociology, Rural 
Sociology, The Church and Society. (4) 
Education, its history, theory and practice. 
Special knowledge required of one sub-group 
and some knowledge of all. 

(e) THe Scrence Group: (1) The sub- 
stance of at least ten semester courses in Chem- 
istry, Physics, or Biology (singly or in combi- 
nation). (2) History: main outlines of politi- 
cal, social, esthetic, scientific and religious de- 
velopment of Europe and America from the 
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tenth century to date. (8) Classics: A knowl- 
edge of ancient civilisation, philosophy and 
science, at least in outline; Lucretius in trans- 
lation. Some knowledge of sub-groups 2 and 
3; specialisation in sub-group 1. 

(f) Tue Pre-mepicaL Group: (1) Sciences: 
general introductory Biology, Vertebrate 
Comparative Anatomy, Histology and Or- 
ganography; Qualitative Analysis; Organic 
Chemistry; Quantitative Analysis; introduc- 
tion to Physics. (2) History: main outlines of 
political, social, scientific and religious de- 
velopment of Kurope and America from the 
tenth century to date. (3) Classics: A knowl- 
edge of ancient civilisation, philosophy and 
science, at least in outlines. (4) A reading 
knowledge of German. Specialisation in sub- 
group l. 

(g) THE Bustness Group: (1) Psychology 
of advertising and management. (2) History: 
Main outlines of political, social, esthetic, 
scientific and religious development from the 
tenth century to date. (3) Classics: A knowl- 
edge of ancient civilisation, philosophy and 
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science, at least in outline. (4) Business sub- 
jects: history of modern industrial develop- 
ment; banking and trusts; mathematics of 
finance; statistical mathematics; labour man- 
agement. Special knowledge of sub-group 4. 

(h) THe PumosopHicaL Group: (1) His- 
tory of philosophy, with specialisation in one 
era, school of thought or philosophy. (2) His- 
tory: main outlines of political, social, zesthetic, 
scientific and religious development from the 
tenth century to date. (3) Classics: A knowl- 
edge of ancient civilisation, philosophy and 
science, at least in outline. (4) Psychology. 
Special knowledge of sub-group 1. 

(i) OrHerR Groups: Special groups may be 
devised by students, subject to consent of the 
faculty. 

Some one group must be chosen at the end 
of the Sophomore year and may not there- 
after be in any particular changed. The final 
examination shall cover all subjects included 
in the group, and shall occur within one week, 
at least ten days previous to the day of desired 
graduation. Work after the first two years 
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may be done in classes or otherwise as students 
may arrange, but at least half of it must be 
done in residence. 

The final examination may be taken at any 
time after the student has been in residence 
for three years. No student is eligible to take 
the final examination more than twice. The 
degree shall depend wholly upon the result of 
this examination. 

From the end of the Sophomore year each 
student shall work under the direction of a 
tutor, assigned to him by the Chairman of the 
Faculty, which tutor shall keep himself fully 
informed of the progress of that student and 
advise the faculty from time to time thereof. 

May such colleges soon be! 
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I: YouncER CHILDREN 


CHAPTER IX 


r THE first Chapter of this book it was 
pointed out that there is growing a recogni- 
tion on the part of educators that both re- 
ligion and philosophy are largely neglected 
to-day in the training of the young, with the 
result that the product tends to be scientifically 
lopsided. It seems to most observers that the 
religious lack is even more destructive of bal- 
ance than the philosophical lack. After all, 
education is chiefly a matter of experience. 
All of it is based upon experience. ‘The func- 
tion of philosophy is not to discover anything. 
The function of philosophy is to correlate and 
interpret experiences. It is they which fur- 
nish the stuff upon which philosophy may 
work. While it is true that philosophy is being 
grossly neglected, that interpretation and cor- 
relation enter very little into the contemporary 
educational process, it is perhaps even more 
disastrous that students are being deprived of 
that large and important realm of experience 
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which may be called mystical, experience with 
ultimate reality conceived in terms of person- 
ality. Man may scientifically observe much 
that reveals the ultimate, he may create and in 
so doing approach the ultimate, but he may 
also love and adore the ultimate. All of these 
are legitimate human experiences of which no 
man or woman ought to be deprived. To take 
away from a twentieth-century child religious 
experience is quite as stupid, quite as bad peda- 
gogy, as it was to deprive a medieval child of 
science, or as it is to starve any child by with- 
holding opportunity for artistic creativeness. 

There is a certain group of people to whom 
the statement that religious training is a neces- 
sary part of balanced education seems ob- 
scurantist and even absurd, men and women 
who in an almost fanatic devotion to science 
have closed their minds to the existence of any- 
thing else. This group is frequently vocal, 
especially in the more radical weekly papers, 
but it has also more significant avenues of ex- 
pression. Certain schools of education have 
unfortunately in the past turned out into the 
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teaching world a considerable number of men 
and women who fail utterly to perceive the 
limitations of the scientific method. Many of 
our graduate schools have helped to fill espe- 
cially our colleges with young instructors, usu- 
ally trained little or not at all in the theory 
of education, but fully in the grip of scientific 
dogmatism. One hears a considerable amount 
of chatter among such persons to the effect 
that “there is no place for religion in educa- 
tion,” that “religion is a curious survival from 
the ignorant past,” that “it is based wholly 
upon a fear which is no longer rational,” etc. 
Parents should not be deceived by this into 
thinking that responsible educators have aban- 
doned religion as a means toward developing 


manhood or even as an end in life. The best 
theorists, even in the schools of education, have 


swung far indeed from the determinism of a 

generation ago. The National Council on Re- 

ligion in Higher Education numbers, in its 

directorate and membership, presidents, deans 

and professors of great reliability. The Re- 

ligious Education Association has for twenty 
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years been doing work of recognised academic 
value. There are frequently important con- 
ferences, such as the one held in the winter of 
1928 at Princeton, to which came the presidents 
of almost every college of significance in the 
Eastern section of the country, to spend three 
days of the busiest month in that year discuss- 
ing how to promote religion as a means of cul- 
ture among collegiate undergraduates. Just 
as it is true that the really great scientists are 
the first to recognise the limitations of science 
and to acknowledge the validity of the religious 
approach toward truth, while the small fry, 
capable of doing little more than laboratory 
routine, are the ones who pour scorn upon the 
spiritual life, so it is in education: it is the 
insignificant people who minimise the impor- 
tance of mystical culture and the leading 
people who seriously recognise that impor- 
tance. 

A further fact needs to be recalled before 
this subject can adequately be discussed, 
namely, that in the experience of the race re- 
ligion is at once a bigger and a more penetrat- 
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ing thing than is commonly recognised. Many 
people nowadays seem to regard it solely as 
a method of ethical culture, a scheme for the 
development of moral virtues. The impor- 
tance of morality no one can deny nor the fact 
that being good, to the best of one’s knowledge 
and belief, is bound up with every religion 
that ever has been. The thing to be remem- 
bered, however, is that the spiritual life is not 
coterminous with the moral life. Religion 
throughout the centuries has been nothing less 
than an attempt on the part of man to get in 
touch, by way of love, with a reality which 
eludes his reason. 

He has recognised, first without any thought 
and later after much thought, that what is back 
of everything and beneath everything must be 
at least as great as himself, must, that is to 
say, be personal, something which man can love 
as he loves other and lesser persons. Even 
though we are sufficiently advanced intel- 
lectually to discard all gross anthropo- 
morphism from our concept of the ultimate, 
we are still under the necessity of recog- 
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nising that that ultimate must be personal, 
must be a self-conscious entity. He may be 
unlimited in time and space. Indeed He must 
be so. But He is unlimited personality. He 
may be more than personal. About that man 
can say nothing, because anything more than 
personal is beyond man’s power of conception. 
But He must be personal. Consequently, for 
the savage and the educated man alike, re- 
ligion has always been the attempt of a person 
or persons to come into contact with reality 
in terms of a person, the ultimate person. Re- 
ligion is the adoration which one gives to this 
ultimate person. It is the search with what is 
in man for all there is in God. In this search 
are involved theologies, ecclesiologies, hagi- 
ologies, polities, liturgies, moralities; but the 
essence of the thing is mystical. The definition 
of mysticism is simple enough and can be 
found in an ordinary dictionary. It is “‘the 
doctrine that the ultimate nature of reality 
may be known in an immediate personal per- 
ceptiveness or insight, independent of the 
operations of the reason.” It is the sort of 
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thing which in a limited degree is found in 
human friendships, human loves. Contact of 
person with person is recognised as real and 
valuable even though it cannot always, or in- 
deed often, be explained. ‘There can be no 
doubt whatever that in the history of the hu- 
man race this mystical experience has been 
real, important, satisfying and illuminating; 
and only the most superficial psychologist 
would deny its validity or its necessity in sound 
experience. 

Dr. Whitehead of Harvard, in his Lowell 
lectures on “The Origin of Religion,” in 1924, 
pointed out with brief vividness what has been 
noted by many other observers of spiritual 
method, that all religions develop in four 
stages. These do not succeed one another 
chronologically but rather amplify one an- 
other. They are ritual, story or myth, faith or 
belief, rationalisation or interpretation. If we 
give these the symbols R., S., F., and L., the 
development of any religion in the world’s 
history will be found to follow this formula. 
R.—R.S.—R.S.F.—R.S.F.1I. The fully 
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matured religions, the ones that have most mat- 
tered to mankind, have reached the fourth 
stage: Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity. Mo- 
hammedanism never quite got to that fourth 
stage. The Greek religion never got much be- 
yond the second. 

Religions all start with rituals, things done 
in the beginning not so much because they 
mean anything as because they excite emotions 
which are deemed good for the group and sat- 
isfactory to the individual. After ritual has 
gone on for a long while, people begin to ex- 
plain it, giving to it a story. They say, “We 
do this because once upon a time this took 
place.” Sometimes, as in the case of Chris- 
tianity, the story is not fanciful but factual and 
frequently old rituals are absorbed by some 
new story. Thus the celebration of the Chris- 
tian Eucharist, or Mass, involves in it ritual- 
istic acts as old as humanity, all brought to- 
gether and given meaning in terms of the story 
of the life and sacrificial death of Jesus Christ. 
The third stage in the development of religion | 
is the realisation by the worshippers, as they go 
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through the ritual in terms of the story or 
myth, of personal contacts between themselves 
and Reality. Thus we get faith, which, as 
St. Paul defined it, is “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
When these experiences of faith on the part of 
many individuals are brought together and 
generalised we have an article of belief, a 
dogma. Dogma is really only a synthesis of 
personal experimentation. As great a Catho- 
lic theologian as St. Vincent of Lerins has said 
that the only test for the truth of any dogma 
is that it shall have been found true and be- 
lieved everywhere, always, and by all. 

For clearness, because the point is exceed- 
ingly important, let it be repeated that re- 
ligions never begin with intellectual systems, 
with balanced philosophies. That is where the 
process ends. 'They begin with ritual, progress 
from that to stories, go on from those to acts 
of personal faith and to dogmas. Finally men 
interpret the dogmas and correlate them with 
other philosophical digests of experiences, and 
we have an adult religion. 
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The point of stating all this, which educated 
observers for the most part know, but of which 
the general public seems to be strangely un- 
aware, is to draw attention to the fact that in 
nine-tenths at least of the contemporary efforts 
toward religious education this complex proc- 
ess is ignored. What is true of a group re- 
ligion is true of individual religion. 'The proc- 
ess is of racial validity. It cannot be denied 
or reversed and nobody ought to feel that there 
is any necessity of so doing. Yet people do 
try to reverse it. They attempt to argue little 
children into religious convictions or to teach 
them dogmas which they are not old enough to 
understand and, most of all, they ignore the 
primary importance of worship, of ritual. 

These mistakes are, to be sure, more char- 
acteristic of Protestantism than of Catholi- 
cism. Protestantism seems at the present time 
to be going to pieces, not so much because its 
theology is bad as because its pedagogy is 
atrocious. It assumes that religion is a thing 
primarily of the intellect. Religion is only 
a thing of the intellect to an adult person and 
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not even to him, as a rule, unless he has gone 
through the previous processes in his youth. 
Even Catholicism of late years, especially in 
America, seems to be losing its grip on sound 
psychology. It has been well said that the 
ordinary third-grade child in a parochial school 
knows more formal theology than did St. 
Peter, but that hardly means that he has more 
religion in him. Instead of Catholicism learn- 
ing bad teaching methods from a decadent 
Protestantism, it would be better for it to 
stick close to its ancient methods and for Prot- 
estants to learn, as well, this simple lesson— 
that a child of any age must learn to love God 
before he or she can begin to understand God. 

The race until very lately seems to have 
known quite naturally that the first thing you 
teach a child religiously is ritualistic and sym- 
bolic action. You may know what the ritual 
means but it is not at all necessary that the 
child should know. At least in the beginning, 
it is impossible for him to understand it. We 
are so accustomed to the use of the ritualistic 
method in child training in other things than 
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religion that there would seem small reason for 
fighting shy of it in that field. A child is 
taught, in every properly regulated home, that 
a door closed upon a private apartment must 
not be opened without permission. It is not 
necessary that he understand the principle of 
privacy. He simply must not open the door. 
That is a ritualistic taboo, quite as truly one as 
that which prohibits the child from making a 
noise in church. We teach little boys to take 
off their hats when they meet women. ‘They do 
not understand that these skirted persons are 
entitled to respect because of actual or po- 
tential motherhood. It is not necessary that 
they understand it. ‘The only thing that is 
required is that they take off the hats. That 
is as truly a piece of ritual as sinking to their 
knees when they say their prayers or bowing 
before the symbol of a crucified God. A child 
cannot understand that the Infinite deserves 
obeisance, and to him the mystery of redemp- 
tive pain is an impossibly complicated and 
mature idea. All that can be done is to tell 
him to get onto his knees and to bow before the 
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Crucifix. When a woman enters a room, in a 
household of decent politeness, little boys are 
taught to rise. They do not know the philos- 
ophy of the thing. The supremacy of woman- 
hood is quite beyond them. By invariably 
rising they come to feel, before they think it 
out, the reality of relationship involved. This 
is ritual pure and simple, exactly like the cus- 
tom of bowing low when the sacring bell rings 
in the Mass. The child does not comprehend 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, but he does 
come to recognise the reality of relationship 
between himself and his God. Automatically 
he has learned the custom of recognition. 

That ritual is the first step in religion for a 
normal child, is true no matter what the re- 
ligion may be. Even the Positivist Comte, 
perhaps the most anti-Christian of the nine- 
teenth century philosophers, realised the valid- 
ity of ritual for educational purposes, and de- 
vised a whole system of feasts and fasts and 
customs, whereby Positivism might be soundly 
inculeated. The reason that Positivism has 
never amounted to anything much is that his 
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followers accepted the philosophy but forgot 
the ritual. A little child learns almost every- 
thing through doing, through expression. 
Even those of us who are mature learn new 
things best that way. More people always 
have been and still are converted to the Chris- 
tian religion by the beauty, dignity and mys- 
tery of devotional approach than by all the 
argument in the world. 

The child will not, however, remain inter- 
ested in ritual or long find it satisfactory un- 
less it is given in his mind a dramatic connota- 
tion. There must come an explanation, but it 
must be one concrete and personal rather than 
abstract. Abstractions are to little folks, and 
to most big folks, too difficult for the human 
mind. ‘The magazines and books which deal 
with general principles are read by pathetically 
small constituencies. The ordinary man reads 
story magazines and novels. That such com- 
positions may be popular it is necessary that 
they be both dramatic and representative of 
human experience. All religions which have 
mattered in the world have recognised this. 
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The philosophy back of them has necessarily 
for most adherents been expressed in stories. 
Some of these have been purely imaginative; 
some, like most of the classical myths, have 
been based upon historic facts highly idealised ; 
some have been historically true. Christianity 
was most effectively promoted in the begin- 
ning, and is at present best promoted, not by 
teaching theologies but by reciting stories: the 
story of Bethlehem, of God who became a 
baby; the stories of Christ’s life, which reveal 
Him as the compassionate friend of man; the 
story of the Cross, of pain transfigured from 
disaster into creative force; the story of the 
Resurrection, the eternal paradox of man, that 
he perishes and yet endures, that he is one with 
the beasts who die and at the same time an 
everlasting child of God. In Christianity these 
stories have not been divorced from the ritual 
nor have they taken the place of the ritual. 
They explain the ritual, most of which is far 
older than the stories. Baptism is understood 
in terms of Bethlehem; Holy Communion is 
an extension of Calvary; and so on. 
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As soon as a child is old enough to enjoy 
stories at all, and that comes very early indeed, 
he may well be taught those of Judaism and 
Christianity; but it is unlikely that he will per- 
ceive the relationship of those stories to him- 
self unless the story telling is accompanied by, 
preferably preceded by, those ritual acts which 
make up the common practice of Jewish or 
Christian people. Of course, in Protestant 
Christianity, where Baptism is a thing only 
occasionally seen and where children are ex- 
cluded from attendance at the Holy Com- 
munion, the same opportunities are not open 
as in the more ancient type of Christianity. 
The stories have, however, even in historic 
Protestantism, been tied up with bits of ritual: 
the solemn reading of the Bible by the father 
of the household; family prayers; ete. Nowa- 
days Protestantism is taught in many places 
as though it were so mature and so of the head 
as not to need devotional acts and postures. 
Perhaps that is one reason why to many Prot- 
estant children of to-day religion seems to be 
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something which happened a long time ago but 
which does not happen any more. 

Even stories and ritual together will not pro- 
duce a religious boy or girl unless sooner or 
later there is added some immediate contact 
with reality, unless the child comes to feel a 
sense of oneness with That Which Is. When 
that happens the child’s conscious and personal 
religious life has its beginning. Only then can 
he really understand what is meant by the 
creedal statements of his faith. To adult ob- 
servers whose personal devotion is embryonic, 
religious dogma of any kind is apt to seem a 
thing entirely apart from life, dictated by 
people out of the past who were talking about 
things concerning which they had no real in- 
formation. In fact, dogma is anything but 
that. It is a concentrated synthesis of experi- 
ences. It is an attempt to put into words the 
unutterable reality found by men when they 
went to work on the basis of that which their 
religious acts taught them and which their 
religious stories explained. Effective dogma 
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is always concerned with very fundamental 
things. The elaborate creeds of the sixteenth 
century, whether they be Protestant or Cath- 
olic, can have no possible meaning to the ordi- 
nary man, whose religious experiences are al- 
most always fundamental experiences. But 
the older Christian creeds—the Nicene, for in- 
stance—are more nearly within the compre- 
hension of the common people. The God of 
whom they speak is the Cosmic and non-un- 
derstandable Father, and also the Incarnate 
Comrade, and also that some One who moves 
in the heart like a wind, blowing where it wills. 
These are concepts easily to be understood by 
any one who has had even the most primitive 
mystical experiences. 

Between the ages of ten and fifteen the child 
is apt to have—thanks to the starting of adoles- 
cence—a quickened power of apprehending 
Deity. If he has been brought up on ritual, 
the ritual ceases to be formal and becomes vital, 
in the light of these new experiences; the 
stories, which have been heretofore merely in- 
teresting and beautiful, become illuminating. 
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The simple dogmas of his faith, whatever his 
faith may be, are to him no longer merely 
words to be recited parrot-like, but symbols 
of a vision which he himself has glimpsed. 

With most people religious development 
never gets past this stage. The final step, 
rationalisation—the working out of a synthesis 
between religious experience and other experi- 
ence—is beyond the power of most men, even 
that of many who have brilliant intellectual 
gifts. Still, every man feels something of a 
desire to intellectualise his religion. Oppor- 
tunity must be afforded for the fullest exami- 
nation that the individual is willing and able to 
give. Questions must be permitted. At least 
attempts at answers must be provided. There 
must be no intellectual coercion. All pertinent 
information is to be faced. 

In an attempt to make all this concrete and 
practical, it may be said that parents should 
train their children carefully in religious ritual 
from babyhood at least until they are fifteen. 
Boys and girls should regularly attend wor- 
ship, regularly perform the accustomed obei- 
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sances, regularly say their prayers, regularly 
keep the feasts and fasts, of that faith to which 
the family gives its allegiance. It does not 
much matter, at least until the children are 
ten years old, if the performance is wholly 
automatic. In addition to this, from the time 
when the child is three or four until he is fif- 
teen, he should be taught the story content of 
his faith—not for the story’s sake, but as giv- 
ing the reason for the devotional acts into 
which he has been initiated. At the beginning 
of adolescence, or just before, he should be 
encouraged in such mystical experiments as he 
wishes to make, even though those experiments 
may seem extravagant to his parents. His 
gropings should be treated with the utmost 
respect, even though to adult eyes they look 
ludicrous. ‘This is the time also to teach him 
the fundamental dogmas of his faith, not as 
magical formule, but as indications that what 
he is struggling toward other men have strug- 
gled toward and to some extent found. 
Finally, when a few years later he begins to 
ask questions about his faith, he should be 
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given all the information possible concerning 
his and every other kind of religion, and en- 
couraged to think out its relationships with the 
rest of knowledge and the rest of life as fast 
and as far as he is capable of doing it. It may 
seem that all this complex of ritual and story 
and belief and rationalisation is long and in- 
volved. It is, but it is the only method of 
teaching religion that ever, as far as we have 
record in the history of mankind, is effective. 

What sort of agencies are available for the 
assistance of parents in religious training? 
In the first place there is the Church and its 
regular services. If these are purely intellec- 
tual and adult, it will pay the ordinary parent 
to hunt elsewhere, for some kind of religion 
where children can worship. Many Protestant 
churches whose services for grown people are 
adult and unchildlike, of late years have added 
separate children’s services. Most of these are 
singularly bad from a pedagogical point of 
view—mere sentimental emendations of what 
is essentially still an adult model of devotion; 
but some of them really do provide the de- 
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votional opportunity which is required. Re- 
formed Judaism is much like Protestantism 
in this respect. Its services are rarely of any 
value to boys and girls. Orthodox Judaism, 
with its feasts and chants and solemnities, and 
Catholicism, whether Roman, Greek or An- 
glican, provide more normal opportunities for 
children. ‘There could hardly be devised a 
more effective children’s devotion than the 
Mass. It is dramatic, solemn, emotion-stir- 
ring, mysterious; and yet it relates itself easily 
to the stories of Christ and also to the begin- 
nings of personal religious experience. Catho- 
lic, Protestant or Jewish, the Church can be 
used in religious education only if it provides 
a truly child-like worship. 

The second possible agency is the Sunday 
school, an institution modern and predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon. It is useful, when well 
organised, insofar as it teaches religious stories. 
However, despite great improvements made in 
technique during the past twenty years, it al- 
most invariably teaches these stories with little 
or no relationship either to formal devotion or 
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to religious experience. It is therefore of small 
use. It would be much better if parents taught 
religious stories to their children themselves. 
The teaching would be better done. One of 
the chief difficulties of the Sunday school lies in 
the fact that it meets only once a week, usually 
for a very short period, almost always without 
dignity. How can anybody adequately teach 
a beautiful story to children in an atmosphere 
of buzz and confusion, and apart from the 
ordinary life of those who teach and those who 
are taught? The Sunday school seems on the 
whole to be an obsolescent institution. It has 
been tried and found wanting. It would be 
much better that children should go even to the 
most stupid of Church services than that they 
should go to any but the most exceptional of 
these so-called schools. 

The Sunday school is essentially a Protes- 
tant institution, although it has to some extent 
been copied by the Reformed Jews. The Cath- 
olic is apt to rely either upon the parochial 
school, or, where this is not to be found, upon 
what is known as the catechism. Whether the 
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parochial school is a good thing or not is a 
debatable question. It is not certain that it 
is wise to segregate boys and girls of one faith. 
They may perhaps learn their own theology 
better but this increased knowledge may be 
purchased at the price of lack of understand- 
ing of others and of an intolerance not good 
either for society at large or for the Church 
itself. Religious instruction in the parochial 
school is almost wholly catechetical. In other 
words, the parochial school is an ordinary 
school into which the old-fashioned catechism 
has been incorporated. ‘The catechism con- 
cerns itself with dogma. It consists of ques- 
tions and answers such as “Who made you?’ 
“God made me.” “Who is God?’ “God is the 
ever Blessed Trinity in Unity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost.” So the catechism goes on. It is 
extremely doubtful whether it is really useful 
to teach such things to small children, who can- 
not possibly understand them. The claim is 
made that, if they know the answers by rote, 
later on they will put content into them. It is 
an argument to establish the validity of which 
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requires more evidence than is at present avail- 
able. The catechism is not old or traditional. 
It was originated by a comparatively modern 
Frenchman. The medieval Church knew 
nothing of it. Its usefulness is problematical. 
The real strength of Roman Catholic peda- 
gogy lies not in the catechism but in the facts 
that the children go to Mass and that they are 
instructed in their homes by their own parents 
about the meaning and implications of their 
religion. 

Because the Sunday school has failed to do 
its work effectively, and because parochial 
schools are both expensive and not altogether 
beyond criticism, a scheme has been devised of 
late years whereby in some communities chil- 
dren are excused on a week day for some por- 
tion of their regular school time and sent to 
such churches as their parents may designate 
for religious instruction. Undoubtedly this is 
better than the Sunday school. The children 
recognise, since they are excused from other 
school exercises in order to take religious in- 
struction, that religion must be of some impor- 
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tance. There is, as a rule, greater time available 
for the teaching than is the case on Sunday. 
Where a scheme like this is available, parents 
are probably wise to examine into it. If they 
can find a church which really can do some- 
thing with the children once it gets them on a 
week day, that is the place to send boys and 
girls. As a matter of fact, even in commu- 
nities where this arrangement is now possible, 
there are next to no churches which know 
what to do with the youngsters. The week day 
church school is apt to be only the Sunday 
school all over again or else the catechism all 
over again. 

Church, Sunday school, parochial school, 
catechism and week-day religious instruction 
are all of them possibly helpful, some more, 
some less, according to the intelligence of those 
who direct them; but the parent should recog- 
nise that none of these agencies can relieve him 
or her from the direct obligation to teach the 
children religion in the home. There is and 
can never be an effective substitute for that. 
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II: UnpERGRADUATES 


*Much of this chapter appeared as an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly and is reprinted by permission. 


CHAPTER X 


HERE seems to be a belief commonly cur- 
rent that the college student is both reli- 
giously and morally in a parlous state, and a 
feeling that something ought to be done about 
it. After ten years of careful and dispassion- 
ate observation of undergraduates the present 
writer has come to the conclusion that the cur- 
rent indifference to religion, which indubitably 
exists on most of our many campuses, is largely 
caused by the fact that the students are entirely 
too moral. This statement is not intended as a 
paradox, but rather as a sober statement of 
fact, well worth the consideration of fathers 
and mothers. The terms of this thesis need 
only to be defined in order to make the con- 
tention seem reasonable. Much of the con- 
fusion which is all about us in regard to campus 
problems is due to hazy understanding of what 
is really involved. There are three elements 
which need to be considered. First of all, what 
sort of person is the usual undergraduate? 
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Second, what are morals? ‘Third, what is the 
Church, and what is the legitimate basis of its 
ethical message? 

Exactly how many students are at present 
studying in our colleges is not easy to deter- 
mine. A good deal depends upon one’s defini- 
tion of a college. Including all graduate 
schools and the junior colleges, the number 
seems to be approximately 500,000. Any 
casual thinker ought to be able to understand 
at once that these half million young people 
must for the most part be medium-grade per- 
sons, by no means young men and women of 
genius or extraordinary insight. They are 
probably, on the whole, slightly more intelli- 
gent than the vast majority of their noncol- 
legiate compatriots. Collegians are usually 
quite ordinary human beings, normally be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, for 
the most part living away from home, more or 
less earnestly studying about themselves and 
their world. The first thing to be noted about 
them is not the difference between them and 
others, but their extraordinary likeness to 
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others. Probably seven-eighths of all under- 
graduates are children of their time, accepting 
without question current opinions, prejudices, 
standards. All youths are conservative, col- 
legiate youths not excepted. ‘They are shy, 
self-conscious, overmodest, fearful of being 
considered eccentric. ‘There are, to be sure, the 
relatively few exceptions, those who have really 
questioning minds. They are so rare that the 
discovery of one of them is an event in a college 
professor’s year. They represent the kind of 
men who in the old days, before the flood of 
democracy inundated our institutions of higher 
learning, predominated in the American col- 
leges. At present, chiefly owing to the huge 
numbers and impersonal organisation of our 
contemporary mills of knowledge, such stu- 
dents, although they struggle to be vocal, have 
a decreasing influence. ‘The deadening mass 
of those who are incapable of much intellectual 
effort beyond the accumulation of facts numbs 
and discourages this small group of active- 
minded students, separates them from contact 
with one another, and diffuses all insurgency. 
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The majority considers such persons with 
good-humoured patience. It has coined for 
them a phrase of benevolent contempt. It 
says that they are “all wet.” 

The average undergraduate is, then, a crea- 
ture of the general public opinion of his time. 
Wise is the campus manipulator who recog- 
nises this fact. Unhappy are those many 
teachers who have never yet learned its truth. 
No matter how wisely faculties may labour, 
most of us who deal with collegians have come 
to know that if we are striving for any end not 
widely approved by the great mass of more or 
less ignorant citizens in the world outside our 
walls, if we are trying in the least to resist 
the mores, our results must of necessity be ex- 
ceptional and usually temporary. Most pro- 
fessors feel kinship to that colleague in an 
Eastern college who looked down from a li- 
brary window upon an alumni procession on 
commencement day and sighed, “See what the 
world has done to our brave young men!” 

All of this means, really, that the college 
student is an intensely conformist person, a 
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moral young man. For what are morals? 
Morality means conformity to whatever is con- 
sidered socially useful in the group to which 
an individual happens to belong. In other 
words, what is respectable is moral, and vice 
versa. If one is inclined to think this definition 
somewhat shocking, that one is respectfully 
referred to a good dictionary. Morality is con- 
forming to custom, the custom of one’s group 
and time. This does not mean that there are 
no standards of right and wrong eternal in the 
heavens. Being right from a considered, rea- 
soning, personally matured point of view, be- 
ing right according to the best apprehension 
one may gain of that ultimate truth, beauty, 
goodness which men call God, is a very differ- 
ent thing from being moral. To be moral is to 
do what one’s social group considers necessary 
for common welfare. It is always a thing of 
the mob, To an unreconstructed Igorot it is 
moral to cut off the head of any one who does 
not happen to live in one’s own village. It 
would be immoral for a citizen of Boston to do 
that to a citizen of New York, great though 
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the provocation undoubtedly is. It is moral 
for a Turk to have three wives at once; moral 
for a citizen of Nevada to have three wives 
seriatim; immoral for a Christian to have more 
than one wife living at one time; immoral for 
a monk to have any wives at all. It all de- 
pends upon the group to which one by birth 
or by choice belongs. 

Public opinion all about us presses in upon 
the colleges with a force which most of the 
students never think of resisting and which 
even the few find it difficult to withstand. 
Does the collegian disregard the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act? He does 
it, not because he is in revolt, but because he 
wishes to conform to current middle-class cus- 
tom. His ideas in regard to purity he derives 
from the conversation, the books, the maga- 
zines, the plays, the motion pictures which are 
prepared, not for him, but for the world of 
which he is a part. Is he complacent, con- 
ceited, self-centred? Of course he is, but no 
more than the people who are all around him. 
Does he cheat in examinations and defend the 
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practice? He does, and he learned to do it 
from the worship of success at any price which 
characterises our entire age. In short, for bet- 
ter or worse, he is a moral young man. It is 
this very morality which interferes in his case, 
as in that of most other people, with appre- 
hension of what the Christian religion is all 
about or of what the functions of the Christian 
Church may possibly be. 

What is the Christian Church? The usual 
undergraduate has only the vaguest idea, and 
that mostly an erroneous idea. This lack of 
comprehension is partly due to the timidity of 
the Church itself, but chiefly it is due to the un- 
willingness of our whole civilisation at the mo- 
ment to listen to any kind of religious message 
which may interfere with its own comfortable 
complacency. What does the undergraduate 
think about the Church? He thinks what al- 
most everybody else thinks. To some students 
the Church means a collection of long-faced 
persons who anemically admire one another. 
To others the Church is such a thing as may 
indeed function through the Antisaloon 
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League. To still a third group it seems to be a 
loose society of those who are interested in 
listening, semioccasionally, in an atmosphere 
of intense respectability, to discussions of the 
good, the true, the beautiful, phrased with 
sufficient vagueness to disturb nobody. But 
to an even larger group the Church is sup- 
posed to be a collection of puritanical joy 
killers who have, for some unexplained reason, 
retained into this age of enlightenment a con- 
siderable group of antiquated and outworn 
personal inhibitions. In the light of history, 
none of these ought to be considered seriously 
as a definition of the Christian Church. The 
chief task for any one who wishes religiously 
to get at the contemporary undergraduate is 
to crack through this crust of conventional 
morality and conventional misconception of 
the Christian religion. 

If the forces of Christendom, instead of 
worrying about minutiz in student conduct, 
would make one concerted demand that under- 
graduates, despite current ways of thinking, 
actually examine into the functions of religion 
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and the Church, something might be accom- 
plished. They might persuade their hearers of 
the wisdom of substituting, in the place of the 
current American middle-class misconceptions, 
that view of the Church held by the vast ma- 
jority of Christians during the centuries since 
Christianity first began. The Church, in the 
estimate of its members, has been a society of 
those who, having accepted Christ Jesus as 
Lord and God in human terms, have been or- 
ganically united to Him, in order that, by vir- 
tue of the supernatural strength which He im- 
parts within sacraments and in prayer, they 
may struggle closer to that personal reality 
which is God. The thing that primarily matters 
about historic Christianity is not the dogmatic 
faith, which is only an intellectual reflection 
upon the life lived with Christ within His 
Body; nor is it the Christian order, with episco- 
pacy and priesthood and the like, for these are 
merely the mechanical contrivances normally 
necessary for the preservation of life with 
Christ within His Body. The thing that has 
mattered has been the life itself, a life within 
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a supernatural organism composed of those 
called to be Christ’s, a mystical society within 
this world and yet not of it. 

These, then, are the three elements involved 
in the character development of undergrad- 
uates; the nature of the student, the nature of 
morals, the nature of the Church. How are 
they usually fitted together in the campus 
mind? How ought they to be fitted together? 

Ordinarily the collegian, this very moral 
young person, conforming to the standards of 
society about him without much question, can- 
not help observing that those standards are no 
longer the standards of the Church. Usually 
he jumps to the easy conclusion that the differ- 
ence between the Church’s ethics and the ethics 
of the world at the moment lies merely in this, 
that the Church’s ethics are outworn and out- 
moded. Ergo, the teachings of the Church as 
to conduct seem to him, at the best, negligible; 
at the worst, a positive hindrance to reasonable 
progress. 

Because he does not understand that the 
Christian Church involves a life lived for super- 
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natural ends, admittedly different from those 
of the world at large, he almost always fails to 
understand the real basis for Christian morals. 
It would seem that he might be helped to un- 
derstand that the moral standards of his secu- 
lar group are one thing and the moral stand- 
ards of Christ’s Church quite another thing, 
and that they differ from one another, not in 
relative contemporaneity, but because the aim 
in life presupposed in each is different. He 
ought to be helped to see that it is quite all 
right to conform to the world’s standards, pro- 
vided the good which is offered to those who 
thus conform seems a sufficient good; but that, 
if one deems the good offered by Christ’s 
Church to be better and more satisfying than 
that which is offered by the world, one must in 
reason adopt, since one has accepted a new 
purpose and affiliated himself with others pur- 
suing that purpose, the quite different moral 
standards of this quite different society. The 
good offered by the world of our day is a good 
limited essentially to a life soon to end in death. 
It consists chiefly of food, shelter, opportunity 
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for procreation, distraction from too probing 
thought, comfort, security, admiration from 
one’s fellows. If these seem adequate ends, the 
game may well be played according to the 
rules laid down by the world. He may possibly 
also come to understand that there have been 
and still are those who are persuaded that these 
goods are relatively unimportant and inade- 
quate; that what the wise man seeks is nothing 
less than such personal unity with reality as 
makes the possession of all things else of sec- 
ond-rate importance; that man is really thirsty 
for God, lonely for God. If Christianity is 
based, as historically it has always been based, 
upon such convictions as these, then it is not 
unreasonable that the mystical Body of Christ 
should claim, as the price of the bread of life, 
a moral living quite its own, a unique ethics. 
If the undergraduate can only get it through 
his head that Christian morals and natural 
morals are two quite different things, get it out 
of his head that the former is merely old- 


fashioned while the latter is up-to-date, get it 
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into his head that they differ in aim and in pur- 
pose, a vast confusion may be resolved. 
Whenever morality is discussed nowadays, 
the argument almost always resolves itself into 
talk about matters connected with the Seventh 
Commandment. While we may deplore this 
tendency to limit good or bad living to the 
relationship of the sexes and to regard fornica- 
tion as vastly worse than pride, vainglory, and 
hypocrisy,—a thoroughly vicious seeing things 
out of focus,—yet we may take sex for an ex- 
ample. It well illustrates the point being 
made. Here, as it happens, any one with half 
an eye can see that natural morality differs 
from Christ’s morality and that the difference 
is due to a differing definition of man and his 
highest good. When people believe as a mat- 
ter of course that a man is an immortal soul, 
lodged within a body, they also believe that in 
matters of sex the interest of souls is more 
worth conserving than the interest of bodies. 
There was a time when most people in 
America thought that way and when current 
natural ethics maintained just that. Such was 
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not the case in the world to which Christ came 
and to which Paul preached. It is not the case 
in the world at the present moment. Nowa- 
days most people do not believe any such thing 
~ about man and his highest destiny, and prevail- 
ing natural ethics have changed accordingly. 
The usual man of the moment may admit that 
there is a soul, but only in the sense of a higher 
function of the body. Man may be a super- 
beast, but he is essentially a beast. So people 
think. And because they think it the impulse 
toward chastity and monogamy loses force. 
This is to be expected, for the simple reason 
that chastity is not an animal virtue and never 
was, while monogamy is not a natural arrange- 
ment for the handling of the family and never 
prevailed among the beasts. The only nat- 
ural argument that ever has been advanced 
for monogamy is that in order to rear children 
through the long helplessness of early years 
parents must be made to stay together that 
we may avoid social disaster to the upcoming 
generation. ‘That is a good argument as far 
as it goes, but it does not go very far. Sup- 
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pose there are no children. Suppose the chil- 
dren are grown up. Suppose the children are 
endowed. What then? If man is only a so- 
cialised beast, if his highest goods are animal 
goods, there is not the slightest reason why 
companionate marriage, so-called, or some 
other form of thinly disguised promiscuity 
should not prevail. As a matter of fact, it is 
to some such thing that increasingly our con- 
temporary natural standard, embodied in the 
changing laws governing matrimony, is ap- 
proaching. 

What is the Christian to do about it? Noth- 
ing can be done about it as long as people be- 
lieve that man is a higher animal and nothing 
more. When the Church or her ecclesiastics 
thunder against divorce and its attendant evils 
and demand monogamy and fidelity within 
marriage, and continence outside of marriage, 
unless they make it plain that they are speak- 
ing of wisdom for those who as Christians are 
seeking God, and not for people who care 
nothing much about Christ or His definition of 
man, she and her officers, in the eyes of the 
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world at large, which means incidentally in the 
eyes of undergraduates, seem to be advocating 
merely something which was and now is not, 
simply on the ground that the old is better, a 
very dubious contention. It is this kind of con- 
fused talk which does as much as anything else 
to undermine undergraduate respect for Chris- 
tian morals as such. 

In matters of sex and in all other matters of 
conduct, the prime necessity is that we shall 
make plain that Christian ethics claim a more 
than natural sanction and apply only to those 
who have acknowledged the validity of that 
sanction. We may as well abandon the at- 
tempt to make people live like Christians when 
they are not Christians, to preserve a Christian 
civilisation without belief in that God-search 
which alone justifies a Christian civilisation. 
One’s God implies one’s good. To ask people 
who worship Mammon to live lives of sacrifice, 
to expect devotees of Venus to be chaste, to 
hope that people whose real god is comfort at 
any price will suffer gladly for the truth, is 
grotesque. | 
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Willy-nilly, each man is a citizen of his so- 
cial group or groups. Let him conform to the 
customs of the nation, unless he also becomes 
and remains a citizen of that higher nation 
which is the Church. When he does that, and 
only when he does that, the whole new series of 
Christian ethical judgments comes into play 
in his life. We live in a pagan world, as did 
the Hebrew prophets, as did the Christ, as did 
His early disciples. Christians are now—they 
probably always have been and always will be 
—a chosen people, set apart. What is right or 
wrong for others may not be right or wrong 
for them. They have been bought by Christ’s 
love, at the price of His blood. But they who 
are Christians have equally no right to judge 
others. 

It would help the undergraduate a good deal 
if the Church would plainly say: “If you wish 
Christ’s grace, if you believe that He is the 
Way, the Truth, the Life, the Sustainer of 
souls, then you must try to live according to 
that morality which is of Him. If you do not 
desire Christ, if you are satisfied with lesser 
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aims, then conform to the standards of conduct 
prevalent about you. If you do, the Church 
will be very sorry, but she cannot then be held 
responsible for your eventual, or present, hap- 
piness or unhappiness.” ‘There are some who 
listen if we talk bravely of an ascetic morality, 
practised in order that men may see God; but 
most students rightly ignore the hesitant, con- 
formist type of Christian ethics which wails 
because worldly people have worldly morals— 
the sort which says, “You are animals, of 
course. That is a scientific fact. But do not 
act like animals.”’ For that sort of thing the 
student with brains has a healthy contempt. 
But how, it may be asked, is the under- 
graduate to be brought face to face with this 
definite perception of values? Certainly 
weekly attendance at services in a college 
chapel will not accomplish it, even though 
such attendance be compulsory. ‘The volun- 
tary activities of the Y. M.C. A. and similar 
societies reach adequately those who least need 
to be reached, while the great mass of students 
is hardly touched at all. It may be useful to 
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know of how one institution, perceiving the im- 
portance of the matter and the futility of the 
usual methods employed, has experimented. 

Six years ago the faculty at St. Stephen’s 
College, of Columbia University, located at 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, became 
considerably distressed, not so much at the 
irreligion of the students as at the almost in- 
credible ignorance both of those who professed 
religion and of those who did not profess it. 
Why was there such difficulty in combining 
religion with modern thought? The present 
author was asked to study the problem and to 
see if a course for Freshmen could be devised 
which would make this adjustment more fre- 
quent. 

It was originally supposed that all that 
would be necessary would be the assistance of 
the students in analysing the problems in- 
volved. It was soon found that the real diffi- 
culty lay rather in this, that most of the stu- 
dents, confronted with the needed co-ordina- 
tion of religion and learning, had no religion 
to relate. At least, they had no religion which 
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had intellectual content. Almost all of them 
were without knowledge of what the mystical 
life has been and is to the race or of what God 
really had meant or still meant to themselves. 
They had certain loyalties, which was all to 
the good; they had certain prejudices, the 
value of which was less certain; they had cer- 
tain devotional habits, less strong as a rule than 
might have been expected; they had little smat- 
terings of biblical stories and vaguely remem- 


bered bits of confirmation instruction which 
probably they never had really understood; 


and that was all. To relate such a vague and 
uncertain conglomerate to the systematic 
thinking with which they came into contact 
during their collegiate years was quite too 
much to expect. It was in recognition of this 
difficulty that a new sort of course in Religion, 
required of all Freshmen, was built up. 

That course is now divided into three sec- 
tions. One of these is taught by the Professor 
of Religion, the second by the Professor of 
Biology, and the third by the Professor of 
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Social Ethics. It may be interesting to out- 
line briefly what each section contains. 

The object of the first part of the course is 
to present, objectively and with no attempt to 
influence the student’s own belief or disbelief 
in anything, the basic facts, beliefs and ideas 
back of all religions and, in particular, those of 
Judaism and Christianity. The following 
topics are dealt with seriatim: 

1. The concept of permeating reality, and 
religion as an attempt to find contact with that 
reality in terms of personality; a review of the 
development of religion from its vague begin- 
ning in a sense of manu, on through animism, 
anthropomorphism, henotheism, to monothe- 
ism. 

2. The basic concepts back of religious prac- 
tice: the concept of sin, the concept of salva- 
tion by sacrifice, the concept of mystical aspira- 
tion, the concept of prayer (together with 
something of prayer technique) : a brief trac- 
ing of the historical development of these con- 
cepts. | 
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3. The development of Judaism from the 
animism of Genesis through the anthropo- 
morphism of Abraham and the henotheism of 
Moses to the moralised monotheism of the 
prophets; a brief survey of Jewish history as 
throwing light upon this development; a brief 
survey of the Old Testament, with comment 
upon its folklore, its legal codes, its history, its 
poetry, its drama, its philosophy. 

4. 'The Christian religion, both as a develop- 
ment from Judaism and as a new thing in its 
conception of an Incarnate God seeking man 
in response to the search of man for God; the 
doctrine of the Incarnation carefully ex- 
plained; the effect of this belief upon the 
ideas of sin, sacrifice, mystical aspiration, and 
prayer. | 

5. The Christian concept of the Church as 
the mystical body of the Incarnate God; re- 
liance upon grace or supernatural help from 
Christ, the conquering Comrade; the two 
major and five minor sacraments; the priestly 
and prophetic ministry. 

6. The history of Catholic Christianity to 
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the Reformation: its basis of authority in re- 
ligion; the definition of doctrine in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; the growth of the papacy; 
the schism between the East and the West; the 
place of the Church in the medizval world; the 
development and significance of monasticism; 
the weakening of the medieval ideal. 

7. Protestant Christianity: its new basis of 
authority, the Bible; its relationship to human- 
ism and to the rise of nationality; Luther’s 
principles and those of Calvinism; the wars 
over definition; the triumphant era of Prot- 
estantism; its inevitable undermining by 
biblical criticism and the development of 
science. Also the rise of Modernism, with the 
principles thereof. Also the Counter-refor- 
mation in the Roman Church. Also the Anglo- 
Catholic position. 

8. The Christian moral life: its basis upon 
positive rather than negative morality; the con- 
ventional analyses of sins—positive and nega- 
tive, thought, word, and deed, the seven deadly 
sins, personal and social; the technique of re- 
pentance; the Catholic sacrament of penance 
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and its Protestant equivalents; moral growth 
as a process rather than a sudden achievement. 

9. Christian worship: the Catholic sacrifice 
of the Mass; the ancient offices; the pietistic 
and individualistic worship of Protestantism; 
an analysis of the liturgy; the service of beauty 
to worship; the more usual vestments and orna- 
ments of worship. 

This ends the first third of the course, which 
occupies in time one-half of the year. It 
should again be remarked that in every case 
the presentation is positive and in no sense 
critical. ‘The purpose is merely to make the 
student cognisant of what the religious experi- 
ment has been, of what men have done to ex- 
press their aspiration toward God, of how they 
have formulated their practices and beliefs. 
The intention is not to convince the student but 
to inform the student. So carefully has this 
been kept in mind that never once has there 
been the slightest indignation at the presenta- 
tion, on the part of Roman Catholics, Angli- 
cans, various kinds of Protestants, or Jews. 
Ass the course goes on, the usual result is that 
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each kind of student understands more fully 
the implications of his own somewhat inchoate 
religion and also comes to a fair and positive 
appreciation of the practices and beliefs of 
those brought up in ways different from his 
own. It deepens conviction and cultivates 
tolerance. 

The second part of the course deals with the 
relationship between the religious method and 
the scientific method. ‘The student is helped to 
look at each of these fairly, to realise that they 
are not at all the same thing or phases of the 
same thing, to appreciate that for true knowl- 
edge both the rational and the personal tech- 
niques are required. It is probably not neces- 
sary elaborately to present here the methods 
employed. 

The third part of the course is designed to 
help the student to realise the vital connection 
existing between religion and unavoidable 
social problems, such as ownership, luxury, 
poverty, finance, marriage, war, etc. It is 
reaily social ethics taught from a theistic point 
of view, and brings the student squarely to the 
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point stressed in the former half of this chap- 
ter. 

Unfortunately, because of the large number 
of students who take the course and the small 
number of instructors available, it has been 
necessary to use the lecture method in instruc- 
tion. A conference method would be much 
more effective. Attempts have been made, 
however, to supplement the inadequacies of 
the lecture method by some individual dis- 
cussions, by the required reading of a con- 
siderable number of selected books and the 
written presentation of somewhat elaborate 
analyses of those books, and by original papers. 
These last usually deal with the more personal 
reactions of the students to fundamental prob- 
lems. Among the topics assigned have been: 
“My training in religion before I entered col- 
lege.” “What I hope to get out of life and 
why.” “What makes a thing right and wrong?” 
“What prayer means to me.” “When is it right 
for a man to fight?” “Under what conditions 
can you conceive of Christ owning property?” 
““Ways in which it seems to me that science 
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contradicts religion.” The titles are probably 
enough to indicate the general intention. All 
papers are handed in anonymously. The in- 
structor does not know whose paper he is 
criticising. Thus absolute freedom of honest 
expression is secured. 

St. Stephen’s is far from believing that this 
experimental course is perfectly satisfactory; 
but it does know that those who go through 
the indicated instruction seem to find little of 
that shock which upsets undergraduates in 
other places; that they exhibit a respect for 
religion in the succeeding years which they 
never would have acquired had they not gained 
the impression thus early in their undergrad- 
uate days that religion is an intellectually in- 
teresting and respectable thing, quite as inter- 
esting and respectable as the science and phi- 
losophy which they are studying at the same 
time. 

Most colleges, even when their officials are 
deeply concerned about the irreligion of the 
students, seem afraid to face religion objec- 
tively. Until it is so faced as a part of racial 
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experience, it is not likely that the personal 
reactions of most undergraduates will be any- 
thing but sentimental, unhealthy and ineffec- 
tive. Parents might well face this when they 
send their children to college instead of be- 
wailing when the boys and girls come home 
again. It is unfortunate that many colleges 
should be sending into the national life alumni 
with no religious interests and with large con- 
tempt for the mystical life. It is inexcusable 
that this attitude should be due to the teaching 
incompetence of the institutions. But such 
are, lamentably, the facts. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HERE has come about in the world of mod- 

ern thought a strange revival of a way 

of thinking which, hundreds of years ago, 
Abélard and his followers argued out of the 
mind of Western thinkers with a thoroughness 
and a cogency which ought to have rendered 
impossible the revival of that against which 
they so ably and effectively contended. The 
notion with which Abélard and his followers 
were at war was that there is reality in general- 
isations. Abélard, following his ancient mas- 
ter, Aristotle, maintained that the only reality 
is to be found in the individuals who make up 
a group. There is no reality, he rightly main- 
tained, in such a concept, for instance, as trees. 
Each tree actually exists, but the collective 
term trees is merely a way of talking about a 
group of individuals, each of which does exist. 
We may speak, too, of a college but essentially 
there is no such thing. It is only a way of 
speaking about the persons who make up the 
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group, only an expression of relationship. The 
most casual examination of modern thought 
will convince anybody that there is a strong 
tendency at. the moment to forget this plain 
truth and to regard generalisations not as ex- 
pressions of relationship but as having within 
themselves an essential existence apart from 
those who make them up, or even superior to 
those who make them up. 

Particularly is this the case in the realm of 
politics. We are constantly told, directly and 
indirectly, that there is in essential reality such 
a thing as a nation, that our country has an 
existence independent of those persons who are 
citizens, that fatherland has somehow a validity 
apart from you and me and our neighbours and 
even superior to you and me and our neigh- 
bours. This common assumption sometimes 
gains especially vigorous utterance, but tacitly 
almost all who speak and write seem to assume 
it. ‘The present dictator of Italy is peculiarly 
downright in his utterances on the subject, 
but the ideas which he expresses are not con- 
fined to him or to the fascisti. ‘The difficulty 
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between Mussolini and the papacy centres 
about exactly this philosophical difference. 
The Church Catholic, which is almost the only 
body of thinkers in the world that has remem- 
bered the truth which the schoolmen taught, 
finds it hard to be patient with theories which 
would make the state in any sense superior to 
or independent of the individual men, women 
and children who make it up. It ought not to 
be left wholly to the Roman Catholic Church 
to cry aloud the danger of this viciously false 
notion. There are happily those, President 
Butler of Columbia University among them, 
who join their Protestant voices in mainte- 
nance of this Catholic witness. If there is ever 
to be peace between nations, the fiction of a 
state apart from its citizenry must be fought. 
It is the breeder of nationalistic imperialism 
and pseudo-patriotic conceit. 

When one examines what passes in the 
schools of this and other modern countries for 
general political education, or training for 
citizenship, one is startled to find how com- 
monly and calmly it is assumed that the nation 
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is a reality rather than a relationship. ‘The 
common sense parent who desires that his chil- 
dren shall be citizens rather than subjects, 
servants of men rather than slaves to an ab- 
straction, will first of all try and help his local 
schools to an understanding of the importance 
of the individual, his sanctity as an individual, 
and his obligation to live with other individuals 
in peace and justice and love. He will try to 
prevent those who control public education, 
which means the education of his own children 
among others, from causing boys and girls to 
forget their brethren in the service of some- 
thing which means nothing at all unless defined 
in terms of individual and co-operating men 
and women. And, even though he be unable 
to accomplish this, if in his attempts to do so 
he be prevented and denounced by professional 
patriots as a bolshevist or an anarchist or some 
other absurd thing—which sometimes does hap- 
pen—he will at least to his own children point 
out the truth. He may help his boys and girls 
to see that that sort of patriotism which for- 
gets men and substitutes for them a non- 
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existent abstraction is an ignoble travesty of 
real patriotism. Education for citizenship 
means training not to serve blindly one’s coun- 
try but intelligently to serve one’s countrymen; 
not to love one’s fatherland but to love one’s 
fellows: not to live and die for a flag but to 
live and die for those children of God with 
whom one’s lot is cast. 

Certainly one necessary element in the pro- 
duction of useful citizens is the study of his- 
tory, especially the history of one’s own land. 
Every school system recognises this and in 
every curriculum the study is as a matter of 
course included. But a good deal depends 
upon how one is taught history. It is possible 
to get the idea, from a misdirected perusal of 
our records, that the United States came into 
being by direct fiat of the Almighty, a com- 
plete whole let down from heaven, somehow 
bound up forever with a mystical document 
known as the Constitution, forever unchange- 
able under penalty of divine damnation. Asa 
matter of fact our institutions did not grow up 
in that way. They came into being in a much 
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more noble fashion. Our fathers, with a desire 
to make possible a way of living in which every 
man should have a chance, did their best to 
establish in: this land certain equitable prin- 
ciples of relationship between individuals. 
After experiment covering many years, and 
with considerable hesitation, they drew up the 
Constitution as a working attempt at expres- 
sion of those relationships. It was not in- 
tended to be a final document. Several times 
it has been amended. Under the guidance of a 
very great chief justice of the supreme court, it 
has been twisted and manipulated. It has even 
been tested and interpreted by a great civil 
war. As the relationships themselves changed, 
as new types of people came into the country 
and new sorts of industry and transportation 
came into being, much of it has become a little 
antiquated and difficult. If children can get it 
into their heads that the basic principles of our 
government are attempts to express right rela- 
tionships between individuals and to protect 
individuals from undue interference on the 
part of other people; if they can grasp the great 
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fact that citizenship consists in attempting to 
make those relationships more and more right 
and honest, and to change the legal expression 
of them to fit the actual facts, we may produce 
a next generation which will not be satisfied 
merely to accept but creatively to pass down 
an ever-growing Americanism. That is what 
history ought to do for a boy or girl; not 
merely to provide him with a collection of 
shibboleths based upon the absurd assumption 
that he is really the slave to the past of his 
country, but rather to persuade him of the 
rightness of his becoming a co-operative cre- 
ator of its future. 

Another element in training for citizenship 
which ought not to be neglected is the impart- 
ing of some knowledge of that great conglom- 
erate of nationalities which makes up the 
American nation to-day, and an appreciation 
of what each of those nationalities has con- 
tributed, is contributing and may contribute 
to that series of relationships which makes up 
the America of to-morrow. It is astounding 
still to find, in school books and in teaching 
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generally, implications of a supposed homo- 
geneity in the American population, as though 
this country were still in 1925, as it largely was 
in 1800, an Anglo-Saxon nation. ‘There are 
even those who try to persuade our children 
that somehow or other Anglo-Saxons are of a 
breed superior to the rest of the world, and that 
only insofar as we maintain unchanged, or 
imitate at least, Anglo-Saxon characteristics, 
traditions and institutions, are we faithful to 
our patriotic duty. How much of this effort, 
which exists to a larger degree than would 
seem credible to one who has not examined 
what is going on in our schools, is due to a fear 
subconsciously recognised on the part of the 
older and therefore largely the richer elements 
of our population that they are to be sup- 
planted as the dominant element in America? 
Certainly something of such trepidation is 
sometimes vocal, for instance, in such move- 
ments as the Ku Klux Klan; and it is probably 
more potent than many cultured persons of 
Anglo-Saxon parentage are willing to admit, 
- even to themselves. 
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The fiction of a purely Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
ica simply will not fit in with the facts of our 
population. We have become, irrevocably, a 
melting-pot of the races of the world. The 
preservation of a pure racial stock and the 
preservation of unchanged Anglo-Saxon ideas 
are rendered impossible by the make-up of our 
citizenry. In 1910 there were over 10,000,000 
people in this country who had been born in 
other than Anglo-Saxon countries. Moreover 
this 10,000,000, for the most part, came from 
peoples more prolific than the Anglo-Saxon 
basic stock. For good or for ill the destiny of 
the American people is in the hands of a con- 
glomerate race. This need not be feared. As 
a matter of fact there is no such thing as a 
pure race. The inhabitants of England itself 
are racial hybrids, although the mixture has 
been largely static for some centuries. In that 
so-called Anglo-Saxon England are Celtic 
strains, Norman strains, German strains, 
Spanish strains, and no end of others. One 
of the greatest of the nineteenth century prime 
ministers was an Oriental; and Jewish blood, 
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particularly in the better class of English peo- 
ple, is more than a little present. There are 
no pure races. This is fortunate, since it is out 
of cross breeding of races that the dominant 
peoples of history have come. No one need 
fear for America because it is at the present 
moment the scene of inter-racial mating and 
inter-cultural amalgamation. 

It would be well if those who are studying 
in the schools would learn to look upon the 
various intermingling groups with sympathetic 
interest, and a desire to find what good quali- 
ties may possibly be contributed by them to the 
American civilisation of to-morrow. 

For instance, it might be well for all chil- 
dren to appreciate aright the possible signifi- 
cance of the 2,500,000 people in this country 
who were born in Germany and to realise what 
it has meant and means to this country that it 
has received over 7,000,000 people who spoke 
the language of Luther, of Wagner, of Goethe, 
—to recognise that nearly a quarter of the 
blood in the veins of the white people in this 
country is German blood. These Teutonic 
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settlers brought with them a love of good 
arable earth and of the things which come out 
of it; a taste for good music and sound drama; 
a joy of living which counteracted the sourness 
of a degenerated Puritanism; a taste for inde- 
pendent voting; an insistence upon the right of 
every man to do his own thinking for himself; 
a willingness to be comprehensively analytical 
in the study of any problem; a fine thrift not 
uncombined with generosity. 

It would not do any boy or girl harm to 
contemplate the 1,250,000 of our people who 
opened their eyes on life in Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and who are the predominant element in 
the citizenship of “the old Northwest.” He or 
she might observe with profit their great re- 
spect for and insistence upon the necessity of 
literacy for every child; their racial scorn of 
crookedness, dishonesty; their passionate affec- 
tion for the farm and their disinclination to be 
forced into the artificialities of city life; that 
desire for self-improvement which makes them 
leaders in the demand for night schools, farm- 
ers institutes, adult education; their willing- 
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ness to make up for a lack of intellectual flair 
by profoundly hard work; the sweetness and 
compassion which in them lies beneath the 
surface. 

4,250,000 Irish have settled in this land, and 
1,333,000 of our present population are na- 
tives of that green and troubled island. Surely 
their poetic nature, their daring, their good 
humour, their pugnacious temperament, their 
love of religion, need the appreciation of one 
who is called upon to co-operate with them in 
the making of to-morrow. 1,300,000 of our 
people were born in Italy. They are hard- 
working, ambitious, poetic, musical. In 1910 
there were 941,000 Poles in the United States, 
228,000 Czechs, or Bohemians, 165,000 Slovacs 
from south of the Carpathians, 123,000 Slo- 
venes, 78,000 Croats, 56,000 pure Russians, 
40,000 Bulgarians, 30,000 Slavonians, 14,000 
Lithuanians. These strangely mystic, some- 
what mournful, intensely living Slavs, from 
what is probably the youngest and the strong- 
est of peoples at the moment, immigrants from 
that great human bloc which it may be is 
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destined to take the place of Western Europe 
in the centuries to come, cannot be ignored as 
an element in our population. 

Nor can the Jews be forgotten. Since 1899 
over 10,000,000 Hebrews have settled in this 
country. One-fifth of the Jews in the world 
live within our boundaries. Suppressed for 
centuries in the ghettos of Eastern Europe, 
these people are emerging into activity. They 
are industrious and sometimes unscrupulous 
in establishing their foothold in America but 
once their foothold has been established they 
are a people singularly uninterested in things 
material and extraordinarily given to the pur- 
suit of art, music, learning and all those things 
which make for civilisation. ‘They crowd our 
colleges and universities. To a large extent 
they manage our theatres and have charge of 
our arts. Here in this land they are rapidly 
losing their religious integrity and their racial 
integrity as well. They are being absorbed 
more and more into the fabric of our inter- 
relationships. There is no single strain in all 
our national make-up of more potential worth. 
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Yet how often they are misunderstood and 
hated is only too notorious. 

All these and numbers of other groups less 
largely represented are by our industrial and 
social process being welded into one people. 
How absurd it is to suppose that our old 
Anglo-Saxon ideas can be maintained un- 
changed. If only we can manage sympatheti- 
cally to solidify our own country, by an educa- 
tion which shall bring about inter-group ap- 
preciation, there is no end to the possibility 
of our service in the reconciliation of the na- 
tions of the world, of our promotion of inter- 
national peace. 

It is sometimes hard for single nations in 
Europe to understand our American unwill- 
ingness violently to take sides in Kuropean 
disputes. Sometimes it is hard for the Eng- 
lish, for instance, to see why we could not 
immediately have gone to battle with the 
Germans, hating them as the English hated 
them during the war, and why we could not be 
pro-English when the war was over. How 
could we, when in one-fourth of American 
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veins was flowing German blood, and when in 
many parts of this country we were living 
around the corner from German fellow citi- 
zens? At last we were convinced that war 
against Germany was a necessity, but rarely 
did at least the great middle-west, filled with 
those who had kin overseas, feel that those who 
fought against us were aliens while those with 
us were kinsmen. England and America may 
still, it is to be hoped, remain friends, as they 
have been for an hundred years and more, but 
it must be a friendship of peoples quite dis- 
similar. Indeed what irritability there occa- 
sionally is between the two lands comes from 
Englishmen being taught that Americans are 
over-seas English and Americans being taught 
that England is only America a little insular 
and old-fashioned. The English and the 
Americans are in fact largely foreigners to one 
another. Aliens may be good pals but only if 
they recognise their differences and respect 
their variant points of view. Mr. Gilbert K. 
Chesterton has said that when he gets off a boat 
in New York he knows he is in a land as differ- 
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ent from his own as is Italy, more different 
than is France. He is right. Intelligent 
Americans go to England for the joy of know- 
ing charming people whose geist is essentially 
unfamiliar. One trouble with American politi- 
cal education is that our teachers are still con- 
cerned with urging imitation—imitation of 
England or of the old out-grown America 
which once was English; that it lacks daring 
enough to rejoice in the unknown, interna- 
tional, cosmopolitan future. 

FEiven more important for the development 
of sound citizenship is the imparting of a real- 
isation of what place social relationships have 
in fulfilling individual happiness. The real 
reason why men should value participation in 
the common life is because only in such partici- 
pation can there be a flowering of the individ- 
ual. The state exists for the development and 
continuance of human life and human life is 
essentially an individual thing. A man’s con- 
ception of citizenship largely depends upon 
what he regards as individual successful living. 
There are five answers which have been given, 
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in the course of human history, to what con- 
stitutes a successful human life. As far as the 
present writer knows, there has never been any 
other answer given than these five. One’s con- 
ception of the state and of political duty de- 
pends largely upon which one of these five 
answers is deemed the true answer. 

The five are these: first, that man is a wealth 
owner; second, that man is an amusement 
seeker; third, that man is a power wielder; 
fourth, that man is a truth seeker; and fifth, 
that man is a creator. Almost everybody 
recognises immediately that man is all of these 
five things. It is a question of how he rates 
the five in relative importance. If wealth pro- 
ducing and wealth owning is regarded as the 
chief end of man, then his attitude toward the 
problems of his country and of the world is 
essentially materialistic. If pleasure seeking is 
regarded as the summum bonum, then his at- 
titude toward the state is essentially flippant. 
If power wielding is regarded as the basic 
activity, then patriotism becomes ruthless and 
imperialistic. If truth seeking in the abstract 
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is taken as the highest answer to the problem 
of man’s activity, citizenship becomes pedantic 
and doctrinaire. There are many indications 
in our citizenship to-day of these four concepts 
of life. There are people who suppose that 
the end and aim of the state is to insure pro- 
duction and the safe protection of things pro- 
duced. It is not hard to find those who seem 
to think that the chief good of a civilisation is 
that it shall bring to all people a sufficient 
amount of luxury to distract them from reality, 
and that the state is only worth serving as long 
as it provides such opportunities. Any man 
who believes that the lust for power is not 
present and cultivated in this present day, to 
the inevitable insurance of aggressiveness be- 
tween the nations, is singularly blind. And 
there can be no doubt about it that an increas- 
ing number of people with better minds is 
devoting itself to attenuated academic pursuits 
apart from the common life which, upon our 
various campuses, and in our homes of culture, 


has all the disadvantages of medieval monasti- 
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cism without any of its compensating spiritual 
benefits. 

The real advantage of civilisation is that it 
enables a man so to lose himself in the common 
welfare as to find a meaning for his own life 
in social creativeness. This is the fifth answer, 
and the only adequate answer, to the problem 
of what constitutes man’s life and insures 
man’s happiness. Other people are not 
brought into relationship with us to build up 
our wealth or to amuse us or to give us in- 
feriors to control or to enable us to live in 
cotton wool lives of scholarship preciously con- 
cerned with itself. Other people are brought 
into contact with us in the state in order that 
we may invest ourselves, our abilities, our 
brains, our affections, in the creation of a 
higher, more free, more decent, more human 
way of living. In such creative service, service 
rendered not to a mystical abstraction known 
as the state but to actual living, pulsing, striv- 
ing, hoping, despairing, aspiring human beings, 
lies our only real chance to escape from our- 
selves. This is of course the message of reli- 
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gion. Christ never talked anywhere about 
loving “man.” He was not given to abstrac- 
tions of that sort. He did say that if a man 
was willing to lose his life for His sake and for 
the brethren, he would find it. This is not only 
the message of religion. It is the message of 
the newer psychology. It is the message of 
experience and of common sense. 

It would seem to be quite possible to teach, 
first in the little laboratory of the family, sec- 
ond in the larger laboratory of the school, the 
technique of living for the members of one’s 
community and of the losing of one’s self in 
that service. It would seem to be possible to 
persuade boys and girls to look upon the nation 
and the world as fields for creative self-invest- 
ment. Nothing less than this will really pro- 
duce citizens capable of functioning under a 
democratic form of government. It is not 
likely, however, that much of that sort of thing 
is being given to any particular child in Amer- 
ica to-day. Why should they love their coun- 
try? ‘The answer is too apt to be: because it is 
the richest in the world and every man here 
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has a chance to gain and hold much property 
if only he is canny enough; or because in 
America everybody has such good times and 
is freed from drudgery that he may amuse 
himself; or because we are the greatest and 
most powerful people in the world and all must 
fear us and do our will; or because every boy 
in this country has a chance to become suffi- 
ciently educated to release himself, if he so 
desires, from the common lot. Inevitably, the 
child comes subconsciously to think of America 
as his oyster. 

In times of war a higher appeal is made. It 
has to be made or war cannot be carried on. 
Men and women are bidden to give their lives 
that other men may live; to sacrifice their 
freedom to a routine of drudgery in order that 
other men may be free; to give up even their 
wives and children and homes in order that 
wives and children and homes may be possible 
for others whom probably they have never 
even seen; to endure pain and even death that 
health may be given to the sons and daughters 
of men. ‘That is the message in time of war 
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and, despite the horrors of war, that message 
gives to men and women a freedom, a dignity 
and a beauty that nothing else in life has ever 
been able to impart. In times of peace, how- 
ever, we permit our young people to sink back 
to the petty levels of inferior motivation. 
Their country is a place where they may be- 
come rich, self-centred, petty. We need a 
higher notion of citizenship than that if Amer- 
ica is really to matter even to himself, and if 
the world is really to become worth the living 
in. Weneed mad enthusiasms for self-abnega- 
tion, crazy idealisms, impossible sacrifices, in- 
credible affections. | 

It is hardly to be expected that the schools 
will impart this sort of thing. There is alto- 
gether too much in them of the pettiness of 
Samuel Smiles. It is usually from parents 
alone that there can possibly come into chil- 
dren’s lives a sufficient sense of the loveliness 
of men and women and children to inspire 
boys and girls to become servi servorum Dei, 
to set them forth on that road of high romance 
which alone is worthy of the name of patriot- 
ism. 
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CHAPTER XII 


_ education consists far more in the de- 
velopment of an experiencing personality 
than in the imparting of information, although 
both things are of course included, let this final 
chapter be devoted to that which is far more 
important than any programme of study, the 
personal quality of the teacher. 

Much is demanded of him or her, demanded 
somewhat by administrators, more by parents, 
most of all by the students themselves. These 
last are indeed apt to be at once the most pene- 
trating and the most merciless of judges. 
Teachers are unavoidably the object of their 
immediate scrutiny. Limitations are soon per- 
ceived. It is perhaps fortunate for the teach- 
ing profession that appointment does not de- 
pend chiefly upon a plebiscite of the instructed. 
There are times, though, when one wishes that 

“the pupils did have more to say. Of course 
very tiny children are not competent judges; 
they are altogether too apt to think that what 
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is merely pleasant is beneficial: but certainly in 
the upper grades of teaching, in the colleges 
and universities, it might conceivably help if 
students did have opportunity to express an 
opinion of those who teach them, and even to 
employ or discharge them. That was what the 
students in a university in the Middle Ages did 
do. They worked with an instructor only as 
long as they found him interesting or stimulat- 
ing and when they withdrew their patronage 
he starved or got anew trade. There was not 
to be found any unhealthy tenure-of-office leg- 
islation of the sort which insures permanency 
of employment even to teachers who have long 
since through laziness gone stale. If the medi- 
eeval professor got prosy and careless the stu- 
dent body was quite as likely as not to depart 
over night and take his sole financial support 
with them. At any rate, teachers might well 
nowadays be judged not merely by educa- 
tional experts but also somewhat by the cus- 
tomers. As a matter of fact to-day they are 
not so judged. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that the teaching profession in America at the 
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present moment is a little burdened with quite 
a number of complacent, dull, superficial, un- 
stimulating and frequently even uneducated 
persons. 

It is around this central problem of the 
teacher that our by no means certainly success- 
ful experiment in democratic education centres. 
It is not difficult, especially in these times of 
overflowing wealth, to build enough buildings 
to house all the children of the commonwealth 
through school age. It is easy enough to buy 
them books and materials wherewith to work. 
No great strain is put upon the organising 
ability of America to devise administrative 
systems sufficient for the task. The trouble is 
that there never have been heretofore, are not 
now, and probably never will be, enough stimu- 
lating people for the teaching force. It is not 
everybody who can teach. All the training in 
the world will not make a fertile mind or a 
stimulating soul, unless there is the innate 
capability with which to start. Yet these are 
the things which make for real teaching. No 
adequate mechanical or methodological sub- 
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stitutes have as yet been discovered. Because 
of sheer necessity, we have turned into the 
schools great numbers of pedagogical Robots. 
That may be the reason why so many of the 
children, as they emerge from the school sys- 
tem, resemble mechanisms rather than men and 
women. 

If it were possible to induce into the teach- 
ing profession all those in the community who 
are fit to teach, the situation would not be 
nearly as distressing as it is; but this is im- 
practicable for many reasons. In the first 
place, teaching is not popularly considered in 
America a really honourable and dignified pro- 
fession, as it is through most of Europe. We 
cannot be sure whether this disrepute is due to 
the inferiority of the average American teacher 
or whether the inferiority is due to the dis- 
repute. Inasmuch as teachers in this country 
were very highly regarded in the early days, 
before the experiment of education for every- 
body brought into the profession vast numbers 
of relatively incompetent people, the present 
writer is inclined to think that the low esteem 
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is, partly at least, a deserved result rather than 
a productive cause. At any rate it is sufficient 
nowadays to deter large numbers of effective 
women, and almost all effective men, from 
fitting themselves for pedagogical positions. 
Among other deterrents are these: the petty 
political control of education; the mechanising 
of educational method, which has reduced it 
from a fine art to a trade; equal rewards in 
money and promotion for the stupid and the 
effective; small pay; discouragement of in- 
dividuality by bureaucratic standardisation. 
Most of these deterrents would seem to be in- 
evitable in anything that calls itself a demo- 
cratic educational system. Every year they 
reduce the proportion of real teachers and the 
amount of effective teaching. 

The intelligent parent usually feels dis- 
couraged about teachers; but asks what he or 
she can do about it. Little or nothing, it is 
thought, can be done to stop or even to remedy 
what is wrong in the system itself. In think- 
ing this, the thoughtful parent makes a grave 
mistake. Some few of those who teach our 
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children are apt to be persons who do really 
matter, perhaps in the grip of a system which 
binds and hampers them; quite possibly lonely 
persons, unappreciated among school people 
and unacquainted elsewhere. It would greatly 
help if such teachers could be discovered by a 
few imaginative and sympathetic people. They 
would become better leaders of the young, and 
less pathetic souls. HKven when instructors are 
dull, stupid, they can be considerably helped 
by parents who understand them and their 
defects. It is not that teachers need to be 
scolded and argued with. The intelligent ones 
are amused and the dull ones are angered by 
parental complaints. The thing that helps is 
a casual and sunny sort of comradeship, a 
friendship which assumes that the teacher is 
doing his or her best, that he or she is honest 
and well meaning. It is hard to exaggerate 
how helpful a parent with brains and a sense of 
humour can be to driven pedagogues. There 
has been in the past few years a large develop- 
ment of what is known as Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, designed to bring the two groups to- 
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gether. They have done an immense amount 
of good. It is possible that they have devoted 
too much attention to discussion of the schools. 
The chief good of such an association does not 
come in the information of the parent, although 
that is valuable, but in the humanising of the 
teacher by non-professional contacts. The aim 
of a Parent-Teacher Association should be not 
so much showing parents what the teachers are 
like as showing the teachers what the parents 
are like. 

Also it is well to remember that even in a 
system far more ideal from a pedagogical 
point of view than the present democratic edu- 
cation of everybody’s child, the demand upon 
the teacher would probably be more than any 
one is able to meet. Every instructor is sup- 
posed to be the soul of tact, free from all tend- 
ency to intrigue, a person of disciplined mo- 
rality and yet no prig, a good sportsman, one 
really interested in each individual student, 
always gentle yet firm, reasonably humble but 
with self-respect, open-minded and yet with 
convictions, capable of working intimately with 
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colleagues, industrious and able in scholarship, 
with relatives who know how to behave them- 
selves, one interested in at least the funda- 
mentals of religion, an enthusiast for truth 
wherever found, a patient counsellor who is 
kindly toward the bumptious few and stimulat- 
ing to the soporific many. Where is this ideal 
teacher to be found? As a matter of fact such 
a person does not exist upon this mundane 
planet. It is obvious that entirely too much is 
expected from the teaching force. Even the 
common demand that a teacher must be inter- 
esting, dynamic, amusing, seems, for instance, 
an unnecessary and an unfair demand. The 
business of a teacher is not to deliver scintillat- 
ing allocutions designed to keep awake the 
somnolent and to recall from day-dreaming the 
indifferent. When a school room needs to be 
dominated by a teacher it is proof that there 
is something radically wrong with the educa- 
tional methods employed. 

Since great geniuses are more and more 
rare in pedagogy it would undoubtedly be 
better if we so revised our methods and 
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equipment as to enable the teacher to act not 
as a controller or a dynamo but rather as a 
sympathetic helper of those who desire to learn. 
To be sure this means the prompt elimination 
of those pupils who do not desire to learn. 
That is a necessary conclusion, which we demo- 
crats dodge and shall dodge as long as we pos- 
sibly can. From every angle at which we look 
at education, the necessity for not trying to 
educate the uneducatable and the undesirous is 
driven home upon us with increasing force. 
In no way do we see this more clearly than in 
considering the teacher’s job, and the enlist- 
ment of persons competent to assume that job. 
Great teachers may to some extent salvage the 
stupid, at least through the school years; but 
we cannot get enough such geniuses to teach. 
In the long run, therefore, the students must 
be receptive and must, as always, so to-day, 
largely educate themselves. The teacher’s real 
work ought to be to be around handy, ready 
to assist when assistance is requested. We 
must eventually be revising our whole system 
of instruction with a view to giving into the 
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hands of the teachers only those who will edu- 
cate themselves and then of permitting the in- 
structors to become, what even the dull ones of 
them may to some extent become, kindly help- 
ers of those who wish to learn. 

Such an ideal day is hardly to be expected 
in the near future. The democratic experi- 
ment has sufficient inertia to insure little of 
immediate change. Even the best teachers in 
most of our schools are overworked and forced 
by the pressure of numbers into a somewhat 
mechanical mould. Fathers and mothers 
should realise that this is the case and perceive 
that if their children are really to be taught the 
teaching must be done at home by the parents 
themselves. ‘There is altogether too much as- 
sumption that instruction in the school can be 
relied upon to take the place of parental 
guidance. ‘This assumption is unsound, not 
only in regard to moral instruction and re- 
ligious instruction, but even in the case of in- 
struction in such things as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, history, geography, hygiene and 
the other subjects of the usual school curricu- 
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lum. The parent who understands that in 
sending his child to school he has not trans- 
ferred the burden of teaching to somebody else 
but has merely secured for himself the assist- 
ance of a school system and of the executives 
thereof, is the only one who is likely to get 
really satisfactory results. 

Take, for instance, the matter of learning 
how to study. What chance has a pedagogue 
to whom are entrusted from thirty-five to fifty 
children really to train each one of them in 
how to approach intellectual problems, or even 
in how to do such a simple thing as to memorise 
facts? It is at home that this initiation into 
habits and methods of study must needs be im- 
parted. The child should have, in the first 
place, regular study time in which it is ex- 
pected that he will concentrate upon his school 
tasks. He should have a father or mother 
available to whom he can go with problems 
that are beyond him. What the child is study- 
ing and how he studies it should be a matter 
of concern to those who brought him into the 
world. This is, unhappily, not often the case. 
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Sometimes parental neglect is due to that 
overestimate of the efficiency of the school and 
college about which we have hinted from time 
to time in this book. In a few instances, of 
course, it is true that the parents themselves 
do not know as much as their children about 
the subjects which are being studied. In far 
more cases, however, the trouble is that the par- 
ents are unwilling to expend the time and 
trouble necessary. ‘There are many households 
where boys and girls have neither time nor 
place in which to do their work quietly. In 
other homes their work is constantly interfered 
with because the older members of the family 
desire, for the sake of their own amusement, 
that the family take trips, have social parties, 
and otherwise be entertained and entertaining. 
It is indeed rarely that one finds boys and girls 
from thoughtful families, controlled by parents 
who are alert to the teaching responsibility, 
who fail to progress satisfactorily. The 
teacher who has children from such homes may, 
and usually does, rejoice in his or her happy 
lot. It is from the other kind of home that 
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there come most of the unintelligent and ill- 
informed diatribes, as distinct from the fewer 
rational complaints, against our institutions of 
learning. 

In this matter of teaching personnel, as in 
every other phase of education, the problem in 
the last analysis resolves itself into one of pa- 
rental interest and application. When fathers 
and mothers once understand that they, and 
they alone, are responsible before God and 
society for the proper upbringing of those to 
whom they have given life, most pedagogical 
problems will be well on their way to solution. 
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To the end that this bibliography, of good 
books for parents to read about education, 
might represent more than one man’s opinion, 
letters were sent to over fifty of the most 
prominent educational authorities in the coun- 
try. Each was asked to submit what seemed to 
him or her the ten best volumes for such con- 
sumption. ‘Those consulted were heads of 
schools of education, state superintendents, 
principals of normal schools, professors of 
pedagogy, and leaders in child-welfare activity. 
Seventy-one titles were suggested sufficiently 
often to justify inclusion in our list. Of these 
twenty-six dealt with fields of interest suffi- 
ciently definite to justify sub-heading. The 
remaining forty-five have been listed according 
to the number of votes they received, in three 
sets of ten each and a remainder. 

The present writer does not wish to be un- 
derstood as endorsing all of these books. A 
few of them he deems of small value and with 
some of them he is in decided disagreement, It 
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Bruce, Henry A. B. Your Growing 
Child. The Funk & Wagnalis Com- 
pany, 1927. 

Burnham, W. H. The Normal Mind. 


D. Appleton and Company, 1925. 


D. BOOKS ON PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Cleveland, Klizabeth. Training the Tod- 
dler. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1925, 

Gesell, Arnold L. Mental Growth of the 
Preschool Child. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. 

Lucas, William P. The Health of the 
Runabout Child. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 

Curtis, H. S. Hducation Through Play. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Forest, Ilse. Preschool Education. The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Mothers and 
Children. Henry Holt & Company, 1914. - 
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E. BOOKS ON ADOLESCENTS 


Pringle, Ralph W. Adolescence and 
High School Problems. D.C. Heath and 
Company, 1922. 

Taft, Jessie. Mental Hygiene and Nor- 
mal Adolescence. 

Clark, Thomas A. The High School Boy 
and His Problems. 'The Macmillan 
Company, 1920. 

Richmond, Winifred. The Adolescent 
Girl. The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
Education of the Modern Boy, by six 
headmasters of leading preparatory 
schools. Small, Maynard and Company, 
1925. 

Education of the Modern Girl, by six 
headmistresses of leading girls’ schools. 
Small, Maynard and Company, 1926. 
Van Waters, Miriam. Youth in Conflict. 
Republic Publishing Company, 1925. 
Hall, G. Stanley. Adolescence. 2 vol- 
umes. D. Appleton & Company, 1904. 
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in Education. Little, Brown & Company, 
1926. 

Cubberly, Elwood P. Public Education 
in the United States. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919. 

Dewey, John. School and Society. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1915. 
Kirkpatrick, EK. A. Fundamentals of 
Child Study. The Macmillan Company, 
1917. | 

Kirkpatrick, EK. A. The Individual wm 
the Making. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1911. 

Suzzalo, Henry. Our Faith in Educa- 
tion. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1924. 

Martin, Everett Dean. The Meaning of 
a Liberal Education. W.W. Norton and 
Company, 1926. | 
Hall, G. Stanley. Youth. D. Appleton 
and Company, 1907. 
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C. THE THIRD TEN BOOKS 


Miller, H. Chrichton. The New Psychol- 
ogy and the Parent. ‘Thomas Seltzer, 
Inc., 1923. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie. Your Child Today 
and Tomorrow. The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1920. 

O’Shea, M. V. Everyday Problems in 
Child Training. The Parents’ Library, 
1920. 


‘Baker, E. D. Parenthood and Child 


Culture. The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
Kilpatrick, Wiliam H. Education for a 
Changing Civilization. 'The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. | 

Snedden, D. What's Wrong with Ameri- 
can Education. 'The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1928. 

Dewey, John. Democracy and Educa- 
tion. The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
Pyle, William H. The Science of Hu- 
man Nature. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
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is others who have made up the list, not himself. 
Nor has he deemed it wise to give his own 


opinion in any case. Brief comment would 


have been unjust and extended review would 


have enlarged this volume past all reason. 


A. THE FIRST TEN BOOKS 


O’Shea, M. V. The Child, His Nature 
and His Needs. The Children’s Founda- 
tion, Valparaiso, Indiana, 1924. 


. Various Authors. Gwidance of Child- 


hood and Youth: Readings in Child 
Study. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg for the Child Study Association of 
America. The Macmillan Company, 
1927. 

Thom, Douglas A. Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child. D. Appleton and 
Company, 1927. 

Groves, Ernest. Wholesome Childhood. 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 


. Blanton, Simley and Blanton, M. G. 


Child Guidance. The Century Company, 
1927. 
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Patri, Angelo. Problems of Childhood. 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 
Norsworthy, Naomi and Whitley, Mary 
T. Psychology of Childhood. 'The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918. 

Richardson, F. H. Parenthood and the 
Newer Psychology. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1926. 

Smith, Kugene R. LHducation Moves 
Ahead. .The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1924. 

Hadfield, James Arthur. Psychology 
and Morals. R. M. McBride and Com- 
pany, 1923. 


B. THE SECOND TEN BOOKS 


Courtis, Caldwell. Then and Now in 
Education. 'The World Book Company, 
1928. 
Thorndike, Edward L. Hducation: a 
First Book. The Macmillan Company, 
1912. 
Holmes, Henry W. and Fowler, B. W., 
editors. The Path of Learning: Essays 
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F. BOOKS ABOUT THE COLLEGE 


Newman, John Henry, Cardinal. The 
Idea of a University. Many publishers. 
Learned, William S. The Quality of the 
Educational Process in the United States 
and in Hurope. 'The Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 1927. 
Robertson, David Allan. American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1928. 
Various Writers. The Effective College. 
Edited by Robert L. Kelly. Association 
of American Colleges, 1928. 
Flexner, Abraham. The American Col- 
lege: A Criticism. 'The Century Com- 
pany, 1908. 
Stowe, A. Monroe. Modernizing the Col- 
lege. Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 
Kelly, Robert L. Tendencies in College 
Administration. Association of American 
Colleges, 1925. | 
Meiklejohn, Alexander. The Liberal 
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College. The Marshall Jones Company, 
1920. 

Richardson, L. B. A Study of the Lab- 
eral College. The Dartmouth College 
Press, 1924. 

Hawkes, Herbert E. College: What's 
the Use? Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1927. 

Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. The Changing 
College. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. 

Various writers. Problems of College 
Education. Edited by Hudelson, Earl. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1928. 


G. VARIOUS OTHER BOOKS 


Grizzell, EK. D. Education: Principles 
and Practices. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928. 

Jones, Arthur J. Education and the In- 
dividual. The Century Company, 1926. 
Sisson, Edward O. Educating for Free- 
dom. The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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Harrison, Elizabeth. A Study of Child 
Nature. National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, 1919. 
Hartshorne. Childhood and Character. 
The Pilgrim Press, 1919. 
Forbush, William. Childhood Year by 
Year. The University Society, 1919. 
Van Waters, Miriam. Parents on Proba- 
tion. ‘The Republic Publishing Company. 
Puffer, Joseph A. The Boy and His 
Gang. The Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1912. 
Evans, Elida. The Problem of the 
Nervous Child. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1920. | 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
The Matter and Methods of Sex Educa- 
tion (pamphlet). 1916. 
Gruenberg, B. C. Parents and Sex Edu- 
cation. American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, 1916. 
Van Buskirk, E. F. Sex and Character 
Education: A Course for Parents. Cin- 
cinnati Social Hygiene Society, 1925. 
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Irwin, E. A., and Marks, L. Fitting the 
School to the Child. The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 

Morgan, John J. B. The Psychology of 
the Unadjusted Schoolchild. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924. 

Cather, Katherine Dunlap. Educating 
by Story-telling. The World Book Com- 
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